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THE GREAT DEFALCATION. 

It has for some weeks been currently reported, 
and is now generally believed, that Samuel Swart- 
wout, late Collector of Customs for the Port of 
New- York, has proved a Defaulter to the Govern- 
ment in a sum exceeding One Million of Dollars! 
—in other words, he has appropriated that amount 
of the Public Money to his own use, and is unable 
to replace it, or at any rate has not yet replaced it. 
He is now absent in Europe, and seems in no haste 
to return. His sureties, it is understood, will have 
to suffer to the full amount of their bonds; but 
that is but $150,000 (three sureties in the sum of 
$50,000 each.) The Government will still be left 
a loser of more than a million of dollars. 

Others beside Mr. Swartwout are of course im- 
plicated in this business. The Cashier of the Cus- 
tom House is understood to have resigned, and 
several Clerks are involved with the delinquent. 
Probably, these are only culpable in so faras they 
have known that the money was embezzled by Mr. 
S. and permitted it in silence—perhaps they may 
have made false entries, or neglected to make en- 
tries, in order to conceal the defalcation. All is 
yet a mystery. We only know so much as the 
Government has chosen let us know; and the sub- 
stance of this is that the money is gone, the chief 
culprit in Europe, his securities inadequate, and 
little prospect of recovering a sixth of the great 
loss which the People have suffered—none of pun- 
ishing the transgressor. 

Mr. Swartwout was appointed Collector by Gen. 
Jackson immediately on his elevation to the Pre- 
sidency. A personal friendship had long existed 
between them, in connection, it was understood, 
with still stronger ties of some undefined personal 
interest. It was reported that Mr. S. had posses- 
sion of certain letters of President Monroe (who 
was Mr. S.’s father-in-law) or of Gen. Jackson to 
President Monroe, which Gen. J. was extremely 
desirous of keeping from the public; and there- 
fore it was said that Mr. S. would not be removed 
from the Collectorship while Gen. J. remained 
President. He wasnot. Six monthsaftor his re- 
tirement, Mr. Swartwout was superseded by Mr. 
Van Buren, who appointed Mr. Jesse Hoyt in his 
stead. 

We believe it is but justice to Mr. Van Buren 
to say that he never approved of the selection of 
Mr. Swartwout for Collector. The latter was an 
old Clintonian, and personally opposed to Mr. Van 


_ Buren, which may have been one reason; but Mr. 


V. B. is understood to have further shared in the 
very general conviction that Mr. Swartwout was 
unfitted by a habitual recklessness and want of sys- 
tem or prudence in money matters for a post of 
great pecuniary responsibility. The result has 
proved that opinion too well founded. Nobody 
supposes that Mr. S. has intended to defraud the 
Government of that vast sum of money. It is 
conjectured that he has used it to sustain the 

Texas, of which he was an ardent sup- 
porter, during the Mexican operations against that 
infant Republic, confidently expecting to replace 
the whole before it could be missed. He failed in 
this, as is generally the result of such doings; and 
he may have goue to Europe in the hope of rais- 
ing money on some of the ‘Texas securities he re- 
ceived in acknowledgment of his heavy advances. 
That hope, it entertained, has naturally proved 
delusive; and Mr. Swartwout is at length exposed 
to the world a bankrupt in fortune, in reputation, 
and in prospects; the injurer of the friends who 
became his suréties, and of the Government which 





entrasted him with one of its most responsible and 
lucrative stations. 

So much for the facts of the case—and now for 
the application: Do they make for or against the 
new plan for collecting and keeping the Public 
Revenues? The Sub-Treasury men offer them 
as an argument in favor of their scheme, while 
their opponents quote them as evidence of its folly. 
Which do they really favor? 

It is obvious that this money was rot Jost to the 
Government by being deposited in Banks, but by 
being withheld from such deposit. The law re- 
quired Mr. Swartwout, until very recently, to de- 
posite all public money, as fast as collected, in cer- 
tain designated Banks. He did so with more than 
one hundred millions, and every dollar of that has 
beenapplied to paying the debts and defraying the 
expenses of the Government. So far, all is right. 
But he kept back a saillion and a quarter in his own 
hands, or those of other public officers; and all 
that is a dead loss. It must take a very crooked 
reasoner to make this an argument in favor of en- 
trusting the whole Public Revenue to public offi- 
cers rather than the soundest and best Banks. The 
difficulty has not been to get the money out of the 
custody of Banks, but of public officers. 

But there is another view of the case still 
stronger than this: Mr. Swartwout went out of 
office Jast winter, and the whole business passed 
into new hands. His delinquency must have been 
made apparent some months ago. It has since 
been known only to the especial advocates and 
champions of the Sub-Treasury Scheme, viz. the 
higher. They could have made it public at any 
time. Meanwhile an excited and mos: momentous 
political contest has been going on throughout the 
land, and especially in this State, turning on this 
very question—Sub-Treasury or-No Sub-Treasu- 
ry- Now if these Sub-Treasury champions had 
believed or could have believed that the facts of 
this case afforded an argument in favor of their 
project, how eagerly would they have given them 
to the world! How loudly and widely would they 
have proclaimed, See here, Look at the decisive 
evidence just brought to light of the superiority 
of the Sub-Treasury plan !—But they knew bet- 
ter. ‘They kept the whole matter very quiet until 
the Great Election had all terminated. 

One thing is certainly proved by this develope- 
ment, and that is the alarming looseness and irre- 
sponsibility of our whole Revenue system. We 
know not whether the fault is most in the law or 
the practice, but we know it is a crying one and 
must be amended. Where has slept the vigilance 
of Mr. Secretary Woodbury for years? Who has 
had the auditing of Mr. Swartwout’s accounts? 
Is there no check upon the dishonesty or reckless- 
ness of a man who collects uncounted millions of 
the Nation’s Revenue? May he roceive ten mil- 
lions yet report but six, and the fraud pass unchal- 
lenged? These are serious questions : it behoves 
those high in authority in our land to see them 
speedily and satisfactorily answered. 

It is said that further legislation is necessary on 
this point. Well: admit that the laws which sut- 
ficed under Washington, Jefferson and Madison are 
not sufficiently strict for the greater corruption and 
villany of the present time; and let new and seve- 
rer laws be enacted. But this does not touch the 
Sub-Treasury question. The difficult point seems 
to be to get the money into the hands of the legal 
custodians, out of those of the collecting officers. 
Whether the place of deposite be a Bank or a 
Sub-Treasury does not affect this point at all, nor 
whether the money received shall consist of paper 
or silver. We want honest officers to begin with, 
and then laws which shall deter them from becom, 
ing rogues. It will take something else than the 
Bub-Treavary Scheme to effect this mighty reno- 
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EDUCATION-—No. IKI. 

We cannot resist the conviction that Good 
Morals are too much neglected in our ordinary 
Common Schools and in our system of Education 
generally. Cannot this defect be amended? It 
is no insuperable obstacle that too many of our 
teachers are incompetent to inculcate the princi- 
ples of moral rectitude or even to impress firmly 
the simple maxims to which morality may be re- 
duced. If our teachers are incapable, jet those 
be engeged who are not so. Elevate the standard 
of our requirements, and make it an object to bet- 
ter men to engage in teaching, and there will be no 
permanent difficulty in finding suitable instructors. 
[t would be no reason for omitting simple Arith- 
metic from our list of studies that there were few 
pedagogues capable of teaching it—if such were 
the fact—but rather the contrary : it would be high 
time the deficiency were remedied. We are hab- 
itually too careless of the moral character of those 
to whom is committed the vitally important task of 
forming the minds and character of the rising gene- 
ration. Persons are commissioned to teach, if not 
with a knowledge that their moral character is de- 
fective, at least without proper solicitude and inves- 
tigation on that point. This is radically, fatally 
wrong. A youth who enters upon the active stage 
of life at twenty with a clear knowledge of his du- 
ties to his Creator and his fellow-beings, and with 
a fixed love of Honor, Justice, Benevolence and 
Truth for their own sakes and the happiness and self- 
approval which they necessarily involve, is far bet- 
ter educated, though but imperfectly acquainted 
with Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography, and 
pretending to nothing beyond, than he who is mas- 
ter of all science yet possessed of and governed by 
no fixed principle of rectitude in his intercourse 
with his fellow men. The drunkard, the rake, or 
the swindler may have acquired much h..owledge, 
but he cannot be said to be educated; since any 
Education which is worthy of the name must 
teach him that happiness is only to be found in 
obedience to those laws which a wise and benefi- 
cent Creator has appointed for the government ot 
human conduct, and that he who seeks to increase 
his enjoyments by violating them is not merely a 
villain but a fool. 

We have said nothing thus far of Religion, in 
its theological aspect, considering that as precluded, 
by the variance of views and of creeds, from the 
proper range of School studies. It must be left 
to the Church, the Sunday School, the family fire - 
side, and, where that is unlighted by the wisdom 
from above, to the kindly offices of the evangelical 
and pious. If we were to say that Religion might 
properly be inculcated in Common Schools, we 
should next be called en to solve the great prob- 
lem, Which is the true faith and what the true 
mode of Worship ?—on which the world has been 
at variance so long. We must leave all this to 
other tribunals and associations. And, notwith- 
standing it has been ably maintained by distinguish- 
ed statesmen and jurists that this is a Christian 
country, and that our institutions acknowledge and 
are based upon the Christian faith, we doubt the 
propriety of taking this for granted in regard to 
our Common Schools, even so far as to adopt the 
Bible as a class-book therein. Itis not necessary 
that we should offer a long argument on this head. 
The subject has been often and well discussed in 
Legislative reports and other publications. We 
detest the anti religious cant of ‘Church and 
State,” as much as any of the religious cant of 
which the world is so full. That all creeds should 
be equal in the eye of the law is demanded by the 
genius of our institutions; and if the Christian 
faith is respected above any other in the regard 
paid to its Sabbath, &c. it is because it is the re- 
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ligion of the majority, and as such the will of the 
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majority commands this deferé ae 
this we could hardly advanc consistency wit 
strict republicanism. Reverence and gratitude tv 
the’ Creator are moral duties, growing out of the 
simple knowledge of His existence and our de. 
endence on Him. As such, their inculcatios 
Orms part of a proper course of moral Education. 
if the being-of a First cause be admitted as a self- 
evident truth, as we trust it is by nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of every thousand rational beings. 
But any attempt to implant theological doctrines 
would be a pervarsion of our Schools from thei: 
proper objects, as we understand them. 

To those who maintain that Good Morals, and 
faith in Divine Providence as the corner-stone ot 
the edifice of moral duty and obligation, are no: 
proper subjects for school inculcation, we would 
observe, in addition to the consideration alread) 
presented, that the phenomena of Nature, whic) 
form the basis of much human knowledge, must 
either be represented to the expanding mind eithe: 
as the work of a benignant and wise Author of all, 
or the wonderful results of chance. No mind can, 
properly comprehend the simplest truths develop 
ed by Astronomy, Geology or Chemistry, without 
some acknowledging or denying a Creator. This 
truth is every where recognized in the practice of 
the enemies of all Religion, who never neglect :n 
opportnnity to assail Faith with the weapons of 
Science, whenever placed in their hands. Wheu- 
ever seminaries of learning are in the hands ot 
sceptics, they are made to minister to the sprend 
of their sentiments and views. France avowedly 
neglects Religion in her higher institutes of learn- 
ing, and these are almost uniformly nurseries « f 
Atheism. The last work on Natural Science 
which has appeared at Paris, from the pen of M. 
Comte, a teacher in the famous Polytechnic Schoo] 
there supported by the Government, is full of such 
language as the following : 

‘To minds unacquainted with the study of the heaven- 
ly bodies, though often otherwise well informed in other 
branches of Natural Philosophy, Astronomy has still the 
reputation of being a science eminently religious, as if the 
famous verse—C@li.enarrant gloriam Det (The heavens 
declare the glory of God,) had preserved all its force.” 11 
is, however, certain, as I have proved, that all real science 
stands in radical and necessary opposition to all theolo- 
gy; und this characteris more strongly indicated in As- 
tronomy than in any other; precisely, because Astronomy 
is, so to speak, more a science than any other, according 
to the comparisons already made. No science has given 
such terrible blows to the doctrine ef final causes, general- 
ly regarded by the moderns as the indispensable basis of 
all religious systems, though it is in reality but, the conse- 
quence of them. The knowledge of the motion of the 
earth ought alone to destroy the first real foundation of this 
doctrine—the idea of a universe subordinate to the earth, 
and consequently to man, as I shall more particularly show 
in treating of this motion. But, independent of this, the 
exact exploration of our solar system cannot fail to put an 
end essentially to that blind and boundless. ‘admiration 
which the general order of nature inspires, by, showing in 
the distinctest manner, and under a great number of difter- 
ent aspects, that the elements of this system were certain- 
ly not arranged in the most advautageous manner, and that 
science allows us to conceive easily a better arrangement. 
In short, under another point of view, still more important, 
by the developement of the true celestial. mechanics since 
the time of Newton, all zheological philosophy, even the 
most perfect, has been henceforth deprived of its principal 
intellectual office; the most regular order. being now. con- 
ceived as necessarily established and kept up in our world, 
and even throughout tue whole universe, by the simple mu- 

tual attraction of its different parts.” 

We have introduced this passage, not to make 
any Comment on its propositions—shocking as they 
seem to us—but simply as a specimen of the logic 
which-is heard daily in the seminaries and lecture 
rooms of Paris, and wherever beside Infidelity has 
the power to make itself heard, and to argue thence 
that if the Jessons of Atheism are daily blended in 
lectures and text-books with the inculcations of 
Scienee, it cannot b+ an abuse of Opportunity for 
those who believe that the Heavens do declare 
some other glory than that of Kepler and Newton, 





«* At present,’ says the anthor in a note, ‘to minds that have | Pi 





La oaty, erga Tred with the true p op pee 
eaven reno other glory than that of Hipparchus ler 
and Newtonjand all doaseanlancceuneies to the establishinent 
of their laws.’ " 
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wth the groundsof their belief under simi- 
ar circumstapces. We hold that, whenever it be- 
comes necessary to refer to some theory of causes 
to explain the phenomena contemplated by Science, 
the Theist bas as good a right to ‘show forth his 
opinion’ as the Atheist ; that a community of 
believers in a First cause have a right and are 
bound to see that their children are taught the 
truths of Science, so far as they are taught them 
at all, in conformity with their views which they 
deem just and vitally important. Who will gain- 
say this? 

The proposition which we have attemp‘ed to es- 
tablish are simply these—that Good Morals should 
form a part of the most ordinary Education, and 
thatsuch phenomena of Science as involve the 
doctrine of primary causes should be exhibited in 
conformity with the great truth that the Universe 
exists not without a Creator. As essential to the 
issue of Public Morals we would have the belie 
of a superintending Providence every where ac- 
knowledged in our seminaries of learning. Let 
this, like all the great truths of theology, be as- 
sumed rather than- asserted—acknowledged rather 
than demonstrated, in the process of rudimental 
Education. But when we arrive at a higher stage 





grapple with the profound truths of Science, we 
see not how it would be possible to treat them 
intelligibly and satisfactorily without distinctly ad- 
mitting or denying the being and attributes of a first 
cause of all material existences. If there is any 
‘Union of Church and State’ in this, our vision is 
dim indeed. 
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OFFICIAL BETURNS. 
CHEMUNG COUNTY—Ufficial. 
Seward.Marcy.Bradish.Tracy.Seward.M’cy. 


1838. 1834, 


Big Flats............ 75 158 74 158 51 118 
Catbarine.......... 264 175 264 177 220 195 
Catlin .....s.s6-66. 70 109 70 109 133 222 


Cayuta .ceeeeeeeees 47 93 47 93 43 77 
Chemung ...-...+.. 130 290 91 197 

EK ccpcnccencccaes 196 new town 
Elmira. 440 278 372 
TEFEN scccccacccocce 145 42 103 
Southport.......... 243 «99 191 
Veteran... 218 170 206 


Total........1385 2064 1383 2069 1127 1681 


Senator....Alavh Hunt, 1389 Ebenezer Mack, 2063 
Congress ..Wm. A. Ely, 1373 Amasa Dane, 2081 
“6 John Miller, 1373 S. B. Leonard, 2078 
Assembly ..J. Crawford, 1335 Jona. P. Couch, 2084 
ERIE COUNTY—Oficial. 
Alden,......sese+6+ 215 86 214 





134 s 
167 219 


87 272 84 


Amberst .......+--- 267 74 267 74 299 52 
Aurora ...s.seeee6- 32t 149 328 150 366 155 
Boston...........-. 171 62 171 62 231 61 
Boffalo........5-+--1 903 1516 904 1038 700 
Clarence........... 282 83 284 82 363 60 
Concord ........... 385 110 381 113 .339 85 
Collinss..........+. 522 116 523 117 437 2 


Colden............. 54 67 54 68 62 54 
iain ontecergu tim 134 424 124 


Evens....--+++see0s 269 120 272 119 226 150 
Hamburgh ......... 370 242 371 242 4395 231 
Holland............ 86 130 85 131 105 28 
Lancaster.......... 158 105 158 105 172 52 
Newstead .......... 275 109 277 109 283 84 
Sardinia:........... 150 143 150 °143 94 142 
Tonawanda......... 62 79 62 79 

Wales ........e02+. 215 120 222 118 216 86 


Total .......5448 2822 5469 2872 5046 2254 


Senator....H. Hawkins, 5437 A. Gardner, 2853 

Congress ..M. Fillmore, 5414 G. P. Barker, 2831 

Assembly .,Jacob A.Barker 5429 M.L.Fautkner, 2804 

60 Troman Cary, 5416 H.K. Smith, 2320 

ss Henry Johnsen,5414 C, Swift, 2811 

FULTON COUNTY—Offcial. 
6 208 316 


‘Broadalbin ......... 3 209 6 218 
Bleecker ........... 24 27 24 27 33 45 
Ephratah .......... 174 189 173 190° 183 237 
Johnstown ........ 693 271 696 275 742 634 
Mayfield ~.......... 259 248 261 248 257 238 
Northampton....... 79 187 81 185 7 205 
Oppneheim.....+.+. 191 196 194 197 258 383 
erth ween seeeeeee 68 53 67 54 new town 
Stratford.......+--- 26 69 26 69 2 9% 





Total........1830 1448 1838 1454 1851 2055 





Senator...,Bethel Peck, 










189 
Congress ..P. J. Wagner, 185€ F. 
Assembly ..Jas. Yanney, 1814 T. Simmo 479 
Sheriff ....D.J.MeMartin1757 J.3. Hutentapdnitogs 
Clh...'T. A. Stoutenburgh, 1784 R. H. Jolinson, Tagg 
GENESEE COUNTY —Oaiclat, a bd. 





of intellectual progress, and the mind is led on to, 


Alabama ........... 178 108 178 108 T62 "gy 
Alexander .......-+- 262 154 258 358 22 219 
Atticn ......see00- 265 155 266 155 263 94) 
Batavia ........+.-. 476 248 464 253 521 “oxy 
Bennington ......-. 195 154 195 155 224 a9 
Bergen......++++-+. 158 148 155 148 176 4p 
Bethany ..,...+++-+ 269 150 269 ISL . 262 J99 
Byron ...seseeeeeee 243 90 242 90 255 115 
Castile ...... corse 280 163 292 160 261. Jg3 
China ...... seceeee 93 53 LIL 62° 137% Gy 
Covington ......... 314 129 313 128 319% 
Darien............ 214 181 217 182: 215° 
Blba...scceecseee-+ 443 126 444 125 4927 
Gainesville......... 191 183 191 183 166,29 
Java secceccceseeess 153 153 153 154° 142 Ogg 
Le Roy csccccccese DOL 236 552. 230 SBS 
Middlebury......... 262 156 260 159 244 
Orangeville ........ 197 42 198 43 227 ° 
Pembroke.......... 234 123 234 123 237 1% 
Perry ....2....0+2+. 485 89 449 87 417° 1% 
Sheldon ..... eeeeee 198 98 198 98 239 Hig 
Stafford .........-. 263 120 262 121 281 1% 
Warsaw ......++-.. 320 133 321 134 294 184 
Wethersfield ....... 153 120 153 120. 161 119 


Total........6347 3312 6375 3332 6502 3769 
Senator ....Henry Hawkins, 6234 A. Gardner, 3355 
Congress ..Seth M. Gates, 6033 W. Mitchell, 3202 
Assembly ..A.H. Green, 6279 N. Reynolds, 3346 


6 John Head, 6224 R. Millar, 
“ Alva Jefferson, 6247° A. Hayden, 3345 
vad Horace Healy, 6252 W. Sprague, 3173 
MONROE COUNTY—Offcial. : 
Rochester, Ist Ward 224 197 228 198 102 160 
a 2d Ward 280 312 284 312 223 184 
“4 3d Ward 221 217 228 215 19%)139, 
$4 4th Ward 240 204 245 204 200 200 
6s 5th Ward 256 221 262 221 190 
Brighton ........++. 239 242 245 242 254 
Clarkson........... 342 242 341 311 261 
Chili ...ccccccecess 229 192 “229 134° 27 
Gates:----- weseeees 1453) 85 i153 8D 14 BB 
Greece..... secseeese 208 289 257 291 204. 314 
Henrietta .......--. 160 198 164 197 194,184 
Menden..........-. 345 283 348 283 342 246 
Rush .............. 248 117 246 118. 221. fi? 
Bigd wvccsceyecages MO lee sew ge 172 170 
Sweden..... ee coos 363 215 387 217 407° 194 
Ogden ........+++- 226 233 231 233 196 230 
Penfield............ 553 330 553 331 S01 312 
Perinton........... 204 180 257 180 272 182 
Pittsford ........... 194 136 198 136 202. 3465 
Parma...... ..  ~« 276 234 277 234 271.260 
Wheatland......... 270 186. 272 185 259 169 


Total........5529 4395 5584 4404 5129 4137 


Senator....H. Hawkins, 5535 A.Gardner, 4413 
Congress ..T. Kempshall, 5476 H.R. Sheldon4443 
Assembly ..W.S. Bishop, 5562 J. H, Gregory 4403 
“ John P. Stull, 5530 I. Jackson, 4404 
be H. P. Norto-, 5551 Joseph Cox, 4398 
ONEIDA COUNTY—Offcial. 
Annaville .....+5+0+ 15@ 118 1 
Augusta .......++.. 117 227 138 226 
Boonville .....sss0. 218 231 219 
Bridgewater......-- 121 146 123. 146, 
Camden.......-.+-- 176 161 210 162 
Deerfield ......++-- 104 226 105 226 
Florence ....-.---- 41 113 7L 112 74 
Floyd ....-.seeee+» 56 159 60 161 8 
Kirkland .......... 241 257 
BROS idiccccccscss | W $17 
Marcy ...-es-eeceee- 66 141 
Marshall.........». 130 191 
New Hartford ...... 331 162 
Ss 236 
Remsen .......+--+ 163. 67 161 67 
Rome ...ccccecsees OOD 458 
Sangerfield......... 190 236 
Steuben.....--.-.-. 141 117 
Trenton .....2--+++ 27 242 
Utica .....eeeseees. 658 
Verona .....++.++-. 309 
Vernon ..seeseese0. 256 
» Vienna ....ececseee 86 
Weatern ....ccsccee, 52 
Westmoreland..... 237 
Whitestown........ 


240 286 243 
244 410 249 415 315 


: 





Total........5061 6096 5451 6105 5941 6523 
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senators. °.3°D- Ledyard, 4890 Joseph Clark, 6122 
ess..C. P. Kirkland, 5145. J. G. Floyd, 6007 

$e H. Fitzhugh, 5280 D.P.Brewster, 6086 
Assembly ..F. C. White, 5491 Ward Hunt, 6121 
“ Patrick Mahon, 5276 1. Stoddard, 5903 

“ Johu J: Knox, 5386 J. Armstrong, 6133 

“ P. M. Schuyler,5329 A. 8. Newbury5932 


RENSSELAER COTNTY—Oficial. me Ne 

Ist W: weve 246 225 252 223 
= wer ye. 342. 218 347 215 345 210 
“ 3d Ward .... 320 141 322 138 255 111 
“ Mh Ward .... 328 164 327 162 450 322 
“ 5th Ward.... 35 45 35 4 50 58 
“6th Ward>... 77 45 77 4 59 40 

Mth Ward... 208 197 208 197 

« 8th Ward.,.. 63 43 66 43 
Greenbush ...--0s-- 229 399 227 402 220 360 
Seto duck’....--..+6 333 397. 332 398 377 393 
NWeGAU. 00s eereeree 389 250 3387 253 373 238 
Stephentown ....+++ 255 276 257 275 241 276 
Sandlake weceecees 427 378 429 378 352 398 
Bérlit.')..00.seeeees 198 191 193 194 163 236 
Brunswick ..ss+.-- 295 291 296 295 272 263 
Pstersburgh ..------ 135 292 136 291 116 303 
Grafton .sc....... 197 262 127 2 86 253 
Hoosick .....-.---+ 351 298 351 299 259 315 
PittstOWn .....--6+. 348 408 353 423 371 
Schaghticoke....... 336 241 333 252 266 300 
216 347 217 309 245 


Lansingburgh ...... 347 
Total ........5450 4907 5462 4928 4992 4961 


Senate....Harvey Watson, 5466 A.C. Paige, 4929 

68s "Hiram P. Hunt, 5483 Henry Vail, 4909 

Clerks +++L. Craadall, 5327 N. Howard, jr. 5023 

..D. QO. Kellogg, 5470 M.J.Townsend4958 

$6 R..P. Herrick, 5405 M. Peck, 4397 

$4 GideonReynolds5443 John J. Viele, 4913 

Coroner ..E. Wilson, 24 5443 John Price, 4880 

LS 

The Next. Congress.—The Members elect to the Twen- 

ty-sixth Congress stand politically as follows: 


ig-Adm. Doubtful. 
be 6 In the following States, the 





. o be chosen. 
M rat R Y 1 Wecless + nk abey stand in 
husetts the present Congress. — 

New York 21° 19 .1 . _ Whig. Adm. 
New Jersey 1 5|New Hampshire 0 5 
Pennaylyania 10 17 Rhode Island 2 0 
Delaware 0 1 Connecticut 0 6 
Ohio s° 11 Maryland 5 3 
Illinois 1 2}Virginia 6 15 
South Carolina 2 2 5|North Carolina 8 5 
Georgia 6 0 3)|Alabama 3 9 
Arkansas 1 Mississippi 2 0 
Missouri 0 2 Tennessee 10 3 
Louisiana 3 0 Kentucky 12 1 
Michigan 0 0 1}Indiana Ps 1 
Toul... 60. 63 18 Total 34 71 








We have set down asdoubtful 1 in Massachusetts, in 


Mr. Parmenter’s District, wheze there is no choice, 6 in 
New’ Jersey, and 1 in the Third District of Ilinois, where 
the return of the Whig Members will be contested; the 
Third District of Pennsylvania, from which Naylor and In- 
gersoll both claim to be officially returned; the five Sub- 
Treasury Nullifiers in South Carolina, and the three Geor- 
git Whigs who are in favor of some kind of a Sub-Treasu- 
ry plan. There can be little doubt that of the members 
eléct there will be a handsome majority in favor of a Whig 
Speaker at the opening of the Sessi 
Of the Members to be chosen, each party will probably 
ex a majority until they are chosen. We believe the 
Whigs will gain in Connecticut and Virginia, and probably 
los@in Keétitucky and Tennessee. At present, the chances 
seem decidedly in favor of a Whig Speaker and a Whig 
majority generally. 
DetAwitr.—Col. Thomas Robinson, jr., Adm., has 
been elécted to the next Congress by a et of 52 votes 
over Hon. John J. Milligan, the present Whig Member.— 
We’ gather from the positive statements of the Whig jour- 
and the silence of their opponents, that this result is 
y attributable to a local split in Sussex Couuty, which 
almost ‘thiformly gives Whig majority of 500 votes, but 
which is now ted by a Court-House question. A 
“ Reform Ticker” favorable to the Rumoval of the Count 








Buildings Was made, and has been elected; and on thisby 
compromise Mr. Robinson’s name was placed as the can- 
didaté for Cangtess, reducing Mr. Milligan’s majority in 


the County to76 votes, which with 86 in Kent is overborne | .. 44 


by.210 for Robinson iu Newcastle This is a most unex- 

The Delaware State-Journal positively asserts from per- 
sonal knowledge that the Reformers elected from Sussex 
ace Whigs and will vote for no other than « Whig U. S. 


Y | lection—too late to bring outa new 


POLITICAL. 








‘ Bay State’ is not yet returned. Gov. Bverenv) 
majority, however, will vary from ere bee 
ly 8,000 less than last year, but 3 or 4,000 more in 
1836. ‘The Whig Congressmen run better, not’ boing sv 
directly embarrassed by the T question: We 
conclude from the Worcester’ P: ium of Wednesday 
the following statement of the vote for ; 

Counties, 1838—Everett. Morton. a Morton 


Sutfolk (complete) 5286 2177 
Middlesex 4 7044 6715 6941 5719 
Worcester “ 8727 6020 8584 4273 
Franklin “ 2372 1891 2387 1106 
Hampshire s 3083 1438 2874 1096 
Norfolk 4 3519 3238 3509 2437 
Bristol $6 3097 3418 3438 3136 
Plymouth “ 3604 3302 3756 2726 
Barnstable ¢6 1685 1332 1216 33838 
Nantucket x 466 207 655 124) 
Dukes s 232 193 147 101} 
Essex (all bat 1 town) 6824 5092 6567 4374 
Hampden (do-) 2530 2621. 2787 2584 
Berkshire “2 3089 3071 2904 3560 
Total 51,558 41,633 50,965 33,201 
Everett’s majority 9,955; Do. in’77, 17,764. 


The Whig papers make it over 10,000. 

The new Morbers of Congress are Leverett Saltenstall 
in place of Stephen C. Phillips, declined, from the Salem 
District, James C. Alvord in place of George Grennell, 
declined, from the Hampshire District, and Henry Wil- 
liams, Adm. in place of Nathaniel B. Borden, Conservative, 
beaten, in the Bristol Distzict. Mr. Williams ap to 
have about 200 majority. In Middlesex the rival candi- 
dates run very even, and the scattering votes defeat a 
choice. Mr. Parmenter, the present Adm. Member, prob- 
ably leads about 50. In the remaining Districts the pre- 
sent Whig Membets are re-elected by majorities varying 
from 600 to 2,000 respectively. 

The State Senate consists of 40 Members, of which 21 
Whigs and 3 Van Buren men have been elected by the 
People, leaving 16 to be chosen from the highest candid- 
ates by the Legislature. Of course the Whig candidates 
will be chosen. The House numbers about 350 Whigs to 
150 Administration. 

Micuican.—We cannot yet 7, with certainty which 
party has succeeded in this State. The run is very close, 
but we incline to believe that Mr. Crary, Adm, has been re- 
elected to Congress over Mr. Wells, Whig. The Senate 
is Administration; the House doubtful. We must know 
the result in season furour next. Probably, the majority 
in the State is not 300 either way. 





New Jersey.—The Committee on Elections of the Le 
gislature have, after mature investigation, decided that two- 
of the Administration candidates for Assembly in Cumber- 
land county, with the Senator and one Assemblyman of the 
other party, received a majority of the legal votes cast,} 
and were thereby elected. This result was arrived at by: 
admitting the return from Millville and then rejecting the 
illegal votes known to have been given for either party.— 
This decision has beeh acquiesced in, and the two seats va- 
cated and filled accordingly. 

The Legislature in Joint Meeting have re-elected Hon. 
Samuel L. Southard to the Senate of the United States; for 
aix years from the 4th of March .next, when his present 
term will expire. The vote was for Southard 36, Philemon 
Dickerson, Adm. 54; maj 12. Several other Wing a 
pointments were made by a similar vote. Mr. J. A. Yardy 
the Keeper of the State Prison, was reappointed, though a 
Van Buren man, because he is a good officer. There is 
morejedse in this than we expect to see very often mani- 
fested in such matters. 

The Legislature have adjourned, to meet again on the 
15th of next January. 

eESeS——— 


Vermont—Fourth District.—Hon. John Smith of St. 
Albans was elected to Congress from the North-Western 
District of this State on a second trial last week. Heis a 
Van Buren man, so far as he has any politics, though the 
strong ‘Patriot’ feeling existing in that quarter has proba- 
bly elected him. On this ground, Franklin County, has 
given him a very large majority, precisely how much, we 
have not amo Judge ap %, no was 

the Whigs as his opponent, who is not opposed. to 
nh ‘ Patriots,” as Mr alten is, declined just before cag x. 
a 
predicament, the Whigs generally threw their votes for 
Mr. Allen, where they voted at all, though with no hope 
uf electing him. The vote, so far as we haye returns, 


Smith 684 Allen 403 Scatt. 33 
320 “ 356 s 1 


ee 
Lamoille Co. 
Orleans Co. sed 

Chittenden, about seven. 
Franklin, two-thirds for Smith. 







Massacuuserts.—The vote” for Governor in the old] “Onto —The vacancy in the 19th District of Ohio, 
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ted by the resignation of Mr. Kilgore, has been filled by 
the election of Mr. Henry Swearingen, Adm. Mr. S. hed 
previously been elected ‘to the 26th Congress. 


Georeia.—We stated last week that « Van Buren mu- 


. 


jority of one or two in joint ballot of the Georgie Legisla- 


ture is claimed by the Administration journals. The vote 
for Speakers in the two Houses do not warrant the claim. 
It stood 

OUSE. 


. Senate. H 
Chas. Dougherty, St. Rights, 47 Joseph Day, Union, 88 
Peter Lamar do 1 J. A. Meriwether, S R.66 
Robert M. Echols, Union, | 42 . 

[ This vote would showa State Rights majority of 6 in the 
Senate and a Union majority of 2 in the House. The 
Senate was full; but the House lacked 6 Members: of 
these 3 were State Rights men absent, and | resigned.— 
Uhis would give a tiein the House, if full, leaving the 
Whig majority of six in Senate to be the majority in joint 


; Hon Alfred Cuthbert, senior U. S. Senator from this 
State, is said to have resigned his seat. If so, a Whig 
will probably be chosen in his stead. 
j Close Work —The Legislature of Georgia proceeded 
in joint ballot on the 8th inst. to elect certain State Off- 
cers. The result was as follows: 
Major Gen.2d Div. Tully Vinson 131 B. J. Wynn 136 
do. 9th Division H. A. Haralson 136 2 Un.méen 133 
Brigadier 2d Brig. J. W. Rabun 162 ; 
i T. J. Worthen 102 
Do. in 6th Division J.S.Seward 133 T. Hilliard 135 
Do. 8th Division Thomas Beall 136 (Not Counted.) 
Do. 11th Division J.N.Wi'mson 136 2 Un. men 126 
Do. another Div. Patton 136 Mosely 126 
Judge, Chat'hoochee M. J. Wellborn 136 J. Sturgis’ 130 
(1 blank, 1 U., 1S. R. scatterin -) 
Do. Cherokee Trippe (14th b)143 ‘Scaitated 124 
Do. Ocmui ee Hill (4th bal.) 135 F. H. Cone 133 
Solicitor, East.Cir. Two S. R. men 133 R.W.Owens135 
Do. Ocmulgee N. P. Foster 138 FH’Sanford129 
Scattered 131 1. Lumpkin 135 
St. Printer (24 bal) R. M. Orme 134 P.L.Rob’sonT31 
The reader will judge from the above what are the chan 
ces with regard to the election of a U.S. Senator, which is 
the great point of interest. 











__Misstssirrt,—Gen, Brown, the Whig candidate for 
State Treasurer in Mississippi, has been eleeted by a large 
majority over George R. Fall, V. B. Elections to fill va- 
eancies in the Legislature were held. inthe Counties of 
Lowndes, Noxubee, Choctaw, Lauderdale, Kember and 
Marshall. In all except the last, the Whig. candidates 
succeeded. These elections, the Mississippi papers inform 
us, give the Whigs a majority in the Legislature, which 
will therefore elect a Whig to the U. S. Senate in place of 
Judge Trotter, (V. B.) whose term expires on the 4th of 
March next. - [Nat. In. 





Mr. Hays, elected tothe Pennsylvania Senate as a vol- 
uateer candidate against the regulur Van Buren nominee, 
has declared himself.a Van Buren man. So says the 
Pennsylvania Reporter. He has been claimed by the 
Whigs. 

Mr. Cole, the Assemblyman elect from Tioga and Pot 
ter, is still in doubt. 


Judge White, the distinguished Senator of the United 
States from Tenhesse, has resigned his seat, on moans of 
ill health and domestic afflictions. Several pfhis family 
have died duting the prevalence of the recent terrible e pi- 
demic ‘at Knoxville. 


Gov. Veazey, of Maryland, has. been indictéd by the 
Grand Jury of Cecil County, where his estate and oo 
ave, for voting in that County—they asserting that he either 
is or oug ty be a mgeident ¢ of Annapolis, the seat of Gov- 
ernment! This is about the smallest f iti i 

a auie a 8 est-act of politicul spite 


Thanksgiving.—Thursday next is appointed as the 
day of Annual Thanksgiving in the State of New York, 
New Jersey and Michigan, as well as Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire. 





" fa Cuscin nati, Noy, 19. 
Steamboat Accident.—The steamer St, Louis, on her up- 
ward - od tip, near Princeton, struck a bar... The jar 
se ) connecting steam pipe, by which the second 
cook and one deck issenger Aa aa to death. An- 
mher deck passenger jumped overboard and was drowned. 


A Lake of Quicksiluer.—The Marengo (Aiaba 

Gazette states that as a Mr. Cooper was boring me _ 

place, through the soft. stone ng mae that region of 
i 





His majority in the District 1s said to be about 700. 





Senator. We believe this is the truth.’ 








‘ ountry is based, his augur, at stance of several bun- 
deed Wet fror the surface, into'a lake of Quick- 
silver, fourteen feet and some i deep.” 
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From the Charlottesville Republican. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND POLICY OF THE CON- 
PERTAIN ED be os ht 

If the separation of the powers of the Governm 
three distinct and independent departments, and the secu- 
rity of eech against the improper influence and control of 
the others, within their legitimate spheres of action, was 
deemed so important and so necessary to the safety of the 
federal system, and the liberties of the people, how ‘much 
more important was it that the States, the great and pow- 
erful checks upon the whole should be secured against the 
improper power and undue influence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The check of the several departments of the 
Federal Government upon each other, only secure each 
against the absorption of all the powers of the Govern- 
ment into one, but affords no protection against its consoli- 
dating tendency, for in this allact inharmony. The State 
Governments constitute the great defence of the people a- 
gainst the usurping and consolidating powers of the Fede- 
ral Government, and whatever impairs their strength and 
reduces their resources, adds in the same ratio to the 
strength and resources of federal power, and makes itmore 
formidable to the rights of the States. Nothing is more 
clear than that the fiamers of the Constitution did not de- 
sign to impart to the Federal Government any other pow- 
ers than those which were indispensably necessary for the 
purposes of common defence and security; the regulation 
of commerce with fureign powers and among the States, 
and the preservation of the integrity of the Union; while 
other powers, domestic to the States, were reserved to 
them unimpaired and unrestricted. The object to be effec- 
ted by this reservation of powers, and preservation of State 
organization and resources cannot be misapprehended ; it 
was to present an impenetrable barrier to the encroach- 
ment of federal and despotic power upon those rights of 
the States and domestic institutions of the people which 
could not be protected against those fearful sectional and 
conflicting interests which would necessarily arise under a 
consolidated system. 

In the progress of the Féderal Government, the appre- 
hensions of the wise, sagacious and patriotic statesmen 
who framed it, as to its invasions and usurpations of State 
power have been most fearfully realized, and the States 
have become little more than provinces of this great cen- 
tral power. Nothing more conclusively demonstrates the 
decreasing power and sinking respectability of the States 
than the fact that all who mingle in the political discus- 
sions of the day, and aspire to a participation in the public 
councils, direct their minds and their aspirations to féde- 
ral concerns and federal councils, almost entirely, forget- 
ting that they have State Governments and State institu 
tions worthy their best thoughts and most patriotic and 
filial solicitude, upon the preservation of which, unimpair- 
edand untrammelled, depends the safety of our free insti- 
tutions, and the liberties of the people. Ifthe States are 
sovereign and independent—if our National Governmentbe 
as it was designed to be, strictly Federal—and if the pre- 
servation of the sovereignty and independence of the 
States be so indispensably necessary to the protection and 
preservation of the domestic institutions of the States and 
rights of the people as the fathers of our system thought, 
then indeed do we feel alarmed at the constant and unre- 
sisted encroachments of Federal upon State power, and 
the listless apathy which prevails among the people in re- 
altion toit. The extraordinary usurpation of power which 
enacted the alien and sedition laws, threw the whole nation 
into a flame, while several exercises of power of a more 
dangerous character, and more obnoxious to the true prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, have passed by unheeded and 
unresisted Why? because we fear that the people have 
ceased to regard the operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment with that jealousy and solicitude which signalized 
the love of liberty in our fathers; and the State Govern- 
ments with that parental solicitude which is so essentially 
necessary to the stability of their power and resources, 
and to their ability to resist every encroachment upon their 
own rights and the liberties of the people. History affords 
many melancholy examples ofa people not only losing their 
liberty, but merging into the darkest depths of despotism, 
by not keeping up a strict watch and exercising a constant 
and sleepless jealousy upon the operations of their Gov- 
ernment. Every free people, to preserve their liberties 
must act without deviation upon the principle that power 
is hostile to freedom, and always tending to its destruction. 
‘They should act with the same caution and the same vigi- 
Jance that a prudent and cautious General would do in the 
neighborhood of a formidable and hostile army. The want 
of such caution and vigilance has not only often overthrown 
the best appointed and most effective armies, but destroy- 
ed free Governments. From the same causes we fearfully 
anticipate a like result to our own free and happy institu- 
tions, unless the people awake from their stupor, and a- 
rouse from their lethargy. The labors of the immortal 
Madison, in the production of the resolutions, and the re- 
port of ’98 and ’99, will have been in vain; and the Eagar 
cal revolution of 1800 will have been lost to posterity, if 
we fall back upon the same principles which were then 
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overthrown. The warning voice of history sounds in vur 
ears the lamentable truth that devotion to men in disregard 
of measures is the bane of free Governments, and theslow 
but fatal poison of liberty; and we fear we see in the dis- 
tunce its gradual approach among the American People, 
under the delusive garb of party discipline. 

To avert the calamity with which we are threatened, 
and restore that equilibrium of power between the several 
departments of the Federal Government, and between the 
Federal and State Governments, which is essential to the 
permanency and safety of each; we must wrest from Fede- 
ral grasp, the powers of the States which it has usurped— 
erect an impassable barrier between Federal and State 
power—drive back the operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment into its clearly defined and unquestionable constitu- 
tional limits, and excite the people to distrust, watchful- 
ness and jealousy. These ure among the objects of the 
Conservatives—a purpose from which we earnestly hope 
they will not be diverted by any considerations whatever, 
either personal or political. Every consideration of pa- 
triotism, of liberty, of honor, and of pride urge them to 
ptess on until their work shall have been accomplished, 
and the constitution restored to its original strength and 
vigor, and the States to their original rights. The intole- 
rant spirits of the press and the subservient tools of party 
may denounce and traduce them, but if they are firm and 
unshaken, imperishable honors await them. 

Among the affiliated projects connected with the Sub- 
Treasury scheme, we cannot but regard the recommenda- 
tion to establish a system of bankruptcy to operate upon 
the State banks as at war with the principles of the consti- 
tution, and a direct invasion of the rights of the States.— 
If the States have the power to establish banking institu- 
tions, (and that they have, has not only been decided by 
the h‘ghest judicial tribunal of the nation, but by its con- 
stant and uniform exercise,) they have the exclusive right 
to prescribe the terms of their existence, and their contin- 
uance without the interference or hindrance of the Federal 
Government, so long as they donot invade the constitution 
of the United States. Ifthis principle be true, (and we 
should like to see the State Rights Republican who would 
deny it,) it necessarily follows that a system of bankruptcy 
emanating from Federal power, by which the State banks 
may not only be arrested in their operations, but swept out 
of existence upon the happening of such contingencies as 
might be prescribed, is clearly unconstitutional and danger- 
ous, If the Federal Government has this power, it may, 
in its wanton exercise, effectually paralyze and destroy the 
power of the States to create such institutions, by obstruct- 
ing their operations and sweeping them out of existence.— 
We regret that the President has changed his views upon 
this question from those which he entertained in 1828 ;— 
but we rejoice that Congress did not respond to this reeom- 
mendation by enactin; itintoa law. By this scheme the 
State Banks would not only have been left at the mercy of 
the Federal Government, but a host of Federal officers in 
the name of commissioners of bankruptcy, would have been 
introduced into all the States of the Union to the great en- 
largement of the patronage of the Government, and in- 
crease of public expenditure. We ask the friends of the 
State Governments and of State Rights, whether they are 
willing to surrender into the hands of Federal power, al- 
ready so fearful, this mighty engine of destruction, to this 
importantright? With the control of the immense reve- 
nues of the nation, and this power over the monetary in- 
stitutions of the States, whatis it that money can achieve 
that may not be achieved by Federal power? We for one 
are not prepared to submit to this claim of power, notwith- 
standing the high respect we entertain for the President, 
for although it might be harmless in his hands, it may not 
be in those of his successors. 

Another pendant upon thi: mighty engine of Federal 
power, was, the proposition to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to appropriate to the purchase of exisling 
State stocks, all surpluses of the public money exceeding 
four millions of dollars. If this scheme had been adopt- 
ed, the broadest and most direct road to the corruption of 
the States and the people, would have been opened which 
has ever yet signalised Federal legislation. It held out the 
very strongest temptation to theaccumulation of surpluses, 
for the purpose of purchasing power and influence over 
the States, which human ingenuity, whetted by ambitious 
aspirations, could invent. The people would have submit- 
ted to the taxation from the delusive hope of benefit from 
the appropriation until they would have been bound by 
fetters which they could not have broken. We are gratified 
that this scheme was not recommended by the President, 
and that it was promptly rejected by the Senate. Yet it 
was reported in the Sub-Treasnry bill, and serves to ex- 
pose in all the nakedness of its deformity, what some of 
the immaculate and exclusive Republicans of the present 
day would do. We will not offer any arguments of our 
own to prove the horrid deformity of this proposition; but 
will content ourselves with quoting the following passage 
upon this subject, from General Jackson’s second annual 
mes $ 


£Extract from Gen. Jackson’s second Message. 
“In speaking of direct appropriations, I mean not to 


include a practice which has obtained to some 
to which 1 have in one instance, in a dire. ona 
given my assent—that of subscribing tw the stock. of A 
vate associations. Positive experience, and a more thor- 
ough consideration of the subject, have com me of 
the impropriety as well as inexpediency of such invest. 
ments. All improvements effected by the funds of the na- 
tion for general use, should be open to the enjoyments of 
all our fellow-citizens, exempt from the payment of tolls, 
or any imposition of thatcharacter. The of thus 
mingling the concerns of the Government with those of 
the States, or of individuals, is inconsistent with the ob. 
ject of its institution, and highly impolitic. The ess 
ful operation of the Federal system can only be preserved 
by confining it to the few and simple, yet important objects 
for which it was designed. A different practice, if allowed 
to progress, would ul/imately change the character of thig 
Government, by consolidating into one, the General and 
State Governments, which were intended to be kept foren. 
er distinct. I cannot perceive how bills authori such 
subscriptions can be otherwise regarded than “as balls for 
revenue, and consequently subject to the rule in thats 
prescribed by theconstitution. If the interest of the Goy- 
ernmentin private companies is subordinate to that of indi- 
viduals, the management and control of a portion of the 
public funds is delegated to an authority unknown to the 
constitution and~beyond the supervision of our constitu- 
ents; if superior, its officers and agents will be constantly 
exposed to imputations of favoritism and oppression.— 
Direct prejudice to the public interest, or an alienation of 
the affections and respect of the portions of people, may, 
therefore, in addition to the general discredit resulting to 
the Government from embarking with its. constituents in 
pecuniary speculations, be looked for as the probable fruit 
of such associations. It is no answer to this objection to 
say that the extent of consequences like these cannot be 
great froma limited and smat! number of investments; be- 
cause experience in other matters teaches us, and we are 
not at liberty to disregard its admonitions, that unless an 
entire stop be put to them, it willbe impossible to prevent 
their accumulation, until they are spread over the whole 
country, and made to embrace many of the private and 
appropriate concerns of individuals. The power which 
the General Government would acquire within the several 
States, by becoming the principal stockholder in corpora- 
tions, controlling every canal and each sixty or hundred 
miles of every important road, and giving a proportionate 
vote in all the elections, is almost inconceivable, and in 
my view, dangerous to the liberties of the people. This 
mode of aiding such works is also, in its nature, deceptive, 
and in many cases conducive to improvidence in the ad- 
ministration of the national funds. Appropriations will 
be obtained with much greater facility and granted with 
less security, to the public interest, when the measure is 
thus disguised, than when definite and direct ex jitures 
are asked for. The interest of the nation would no doubt 
be better served by avoiding all such indirect modes of aid- 
ing particular objects. In a Government like ours, more 
especially should all public acts be, as far as practicable, 
simple, undisguised and intelligibte that they may beocme 
fit subjects for the approbation or animadversion of the 

ople.” 
Bot perhaps we may be indiscreet in thus referring to any 
of the doctrines of General Jackson’s Administration; for 
it seems that although then, they were strictly Republican, 
now they have become odious Federalism, andin still ur- 
ging their orthodoxy, we may subject ourselves to the 
charge of desertion, treachery, apostacy, and political 
weather-cockism, by the unchanged and unchangeable 
priests, who have usurped and now minister in the pulpits 
of the orthodox Republican church, and who are so busily 
employed in the work of excommunication against heretics, 
as to forget that there is a Godto whom they owe obedi- 
ence and worship—and to whom they are responsible.— 
Who does not, at a glance, perceive that this sc , how- 
ever gilded in appearance, is most fatally delusive, and 
like the dead sea fruits-— , 

“ Tempt the eye, but turn to-ashes-on the lips !” 

Who, with half an eye, does not perceive the powgs which 
it would have conferred onthe Federal, andt to 
which it would have exposed the State Governments? We 
feel confident that the People will fully appreciate the jeal- 
ousy which was excited against a scheme i 
with such sees ay danepenes attendants as these, ne 
which prom such deci opposition on the 
those so much persecuted, ae and abused — 
atives, who so ardently and. effectively opposed it. 
Although now defeated, this scheme may, hereatter, be re- 
suscitated; and like its kindred Sub-Treas 
favorite measure of the Administration, and 
it, banished to the Siberia of Federalism. 





who oppose 


We understand that instructions have been transmitted 
from the War Department to Major General Scott, to re- 
pair to the northern frontier and assume the command of 
our military forces in person, as soon as his presence in the 
Cherokee nation can be It is he wit 





8 . probable 
pass on his route through Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia. - [Army and Navy Chron. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE FEMALE SEX. 


—_——— 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE FEMALE SEX. 
From a Discourse by the Rev. Mr. Winslow of Boston. _ 

The next qualification is a habit of industry. This is 
essential to very productive virtue; it should be early 
formed and vigorously maintained. The temptations with 
young women in the present state of society to neglect it 
are numerous, and too often fatal. How many of our 
daughters, because their parents are able to support them, 
or because the mother or servants assume the burden of 
domestic care, or because they are looking for some con- 
nexion which will exempt them from the necessity of per- 
sonal effort, form habits of fixed and hopeless indolence ! 

This evil is by no means confined to any one class. It 
ia the pride of the rich, it is the ambition of the poor, to 
appear above the nevessity of effort. But it is a false and 
pernicious sentiment. We were made for action; we are 
never in true honor, but when actively engaged to the ex- 

tent of our ability in accomplishing some goud ; this is as 
true of woman as of man. Because it devolves on the 
man mainly to provide erent for his-fumily, does itthere- 
fore follow that wives and daughters have nothing or little 
todo? Byno means. There still remains a most impor- 
tant service for them, and they are still as sacredly bound 
to make the most they possibly can of all their time and 
strength, in some useful employment, as if they were com- 
pelled to do it for their daily bread. To be diligently and 
usefully employed to the extent of her ability, is one of the 
first lessons to be inculcated upon the little miss, and to be 
continually impressed upon her through all the subsequent 
periods of her childhood, youth and womanhood. Cuvnsid- 
ering the great proneness to indolence in all human beings, 
and the fact that fashion and respectability so much sanc- 
tion it in certain classes of females, it may be regarded as 
one of the most besetting and dangerous vices of our young 
women atthe present time. There is with multitudes of 
them anenormous waste of energy, physical, intellectual 

and moral; thesin of burying the talent is with them a 
crying sin. 

But the blame is not wholly theirs. The views enter- 
tained by many of the other sex, and false notions of re- 
finement encouraged by society at large haye contributed 
to make our daughters suppose that it is essential to the 
character and standing of a lady to be as_ indolent and 
useless as possible. The least that she can know experi- 

tally of the in which even her own daily food 

is prepared, or her ownclothes made; or of the more se- 
vere and useful labors of the mind, whether in acquiring or 
imparting knowledge; or of the wants and reliefs of the 
poor and needy ;—and the more she spends her mornings 
in bed, her-evenings at novels or amusements, her mid-day 
hours in sauntering and lounging about, or exposing her 
in the streets,—the more of an accomplished lady 

is she! What notion canbe more false and pernicious ?— 

Yet I need not tell you it is popular, common, extending to 
all classes and conditions of society. Many of all classes 
are aiming to bring up their daughters in this way. So 
¢ is it, that the daughters of the poorest as 
well as of the richest often blush to have it said or suppo- 
sed, that they have been engaged in some useful employ- 
ment, I repeat it, the fault is not so much in the young 
women as in those who have the charge of bringing them 
up, and in public sentiment. For a young man to be use- 
fully engaged, is necessary to his good standing in society ; 
but for a young woman to be thus engaged, is not only not 
necessary, but rather prejudicial to her character as a re- 
fined and accomplished led, 

_ This public sentiment falling in with the natural dispo- 
sition to idleness, is it strange that the result is a wide- 
spread and most melancholy paralysis of female energy! 
I speak within due and considerate limits when I assert, 
that in a large class of females not one tenth part of usetul 

‘are accomplished. Their lives, compared with 
what they might be, are almost a barren waste, a dead 
blank in the scale of being. Instead of being any thing 
that resembles corner stones polished after the similitude 
of a palace, their history is rather that of hot-house plants. 
They spring into being, vegetate, and are gazed at, perhaps 

, fora little season; they then fade and vanish 





ae ver! 
the evils of this indolence in females extend to every 
thing with which they have to do. A grasshopper be- 
comes tothem a burden. To accomplish even a little 
thing costs them a prodigious and most exhausting effort. 
They cannot endure to study;—hence they must have 
rs that will save them from the necessity of it, and 
yet by superficial means flutter them and their parents with 
& fine show of learning. They cannot endure to think ;— 
nce they must have books of the most light and popular 
° , addressed principally to their imaginations and 
+ They cannot endure any domestic labors; hence 
must remain in-ignorance of the things to be done in 
their own , and thus subject themselves and 
their families to those numerous troubles from servants, 
which result from the i and inefficiency of the mis- 
tress; to ete ng of the sacrifice of property in domes- 
tc wastes, for the want of some one to look well to the 
ways of her household. They cannot endure to walk ;— 





hence they must be provided with a coach, not only when 
it is necessary, but when they might as well walk, and 
when walking would comport much better with their means. 
They have not sufficient energy to sympathize with the 
cares, the duties and trials of their husbands ;—hence their 
husbands must bear their burdens alone, uncared for and 
unaided ; and sometimes even experience the influence of 
their . wives as a dead weight upon them, to bring down 
their tottering resolution to the dust. They cannot endure 
to look after the education of their children;—hence their 
little ones must be committed entirely to others to toil for 
them alone, (thankless task!) or their young minds must 
be permitted to shoot up at random. They have not suffi- 
cient resolution to govern their children; hence they must, 
so far us their mother is concerned, go ungoverned, and 
perhaps, as a consequence be ruined. And, finally they 
sometimes become so irresolute that they cannot, withouta 
ghostly effort, even return their neighbor’s friendly call; 
and the consequence perhaps is green-eyed jealousy and a 
breach of friendship. All is full of evil, trouble, disaster, 
resulting from tkeir indolence and inefficiency. Their suns 
rise and set; weeks, months and years run on; they bring 
almost nothing to pass, and yet they complain of having sv 
much todo! They are laboriously employed in doing no- 
thing. Their health becomes feeble; their spirits droop; 
they become nervous, peevish, unhappy;— instead of shed- 
ding light and joy over the domestic circle, they render it 
unhappy ;—yes, the beautifnl and admired daughter, or the 
engaging wite and mother, as she appears in the excite- 
ments of the drawing room or the assembly, toooften to the 
domestic circle, where most of all she should make her 
excellence to be seen and felt, there to exhibit the bitter 
fruits of selfish indolence, in the everlasting sighs and com- 
plaints of peevish discontent! 





EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 

1 have recently visited the Pasha’s school in this city, 
says a correspondent of the New York Observer, in Alex- 
andria,) consisting of more than eight hundred boys. It 
is a part of hir military system, the boys being a!) designed 
for his navy, for which he seems to be endeavoring to train 
up the whole generation. Themore extensive schvols upon 
the same plan in Cairo, I had no oppurtunity to visit; but 
this at Alexandria isan example of them all. The general 
management of the institution, the halls and schoul-rooms, 
the dining and sleeping apartments, with the neatness and 
order prevailing, appeared unexpectedly good. Thebuild- 
ings are extensive, placed around an irregular square, in 
the centre of which is a mosque, where the boys go to 
prayer invariably three times in a day—a lesson of devo- 
tion for Christian communities to meditate upon. An ex- 
tensive bath, neat and well arranged, is connected with the 
buildings, sleeping rooms, kitchen, and dining hall, as in the 
charity-school institutions of Edinburgh or London. ‘The 
boys stay tive years, and study reading, writing, mathemat- 
ics, and geography; but the old Turkish method of instruc- 
tion is adhered to, and the urchins roil their bodies and 
shout out their lessens seated on the floor, as in the most 
ignorant neighborhoods of all Egypt. Every year the Ia .ha 
takes sixty boys or more from this school for his fieet. He 
presses all children into the school just as he pleases, with 
a most despotic disregard of individual will or wishes, 
though sometimes the parents send their children of their 
own accord, and many are picked up in the streets, ragged, 
wretched, and wandering, and placed in this institution. 
The most noticeable peculiarities in it were the mosque 
and the bath, where the boys may learn habits of devouon 
and cleanliness. Probably something is gained by each 
kind of discipline, unless it be supposed that absolute irre- 
ligion is better than the observance of Mohammedan super- 
stition. 

A movement has been made by the Pasha recently at 
Cairo, in the cause of female education, which is most as- 
tonishing, and may produce important results. He has 
proposed to Miss Halliday, an English lady employed as 
a missionary teacher in Cairo to take under her charge a 
female school of one hundred pupils; and the scholars with 
whom he begins the experiment, and sets the example to 
his people, in his desire to have them instructed, are his 
own daughters. The Princess of Egypt is the patroness 
of the new institution, and Miss Halliday has been present- 
ed to her highness, with the wife of one of the missionaries 
in Cairo as her interpreter, under the most auspicious cir- 


cumstances, with the most pleasing reception. The charge } 


of Miss Halliday in the proposed school commences the 
very day onwhich I am writing; but whether with the 
whole of the proposed hundred pupils immediately, or till 
assistant teachers, who have been sent for, shall be receiv- 
ed from England, I know not I believe that to-day she 
begins her course of instructions in the harem of the Pa- 
sha, to be continued four hours each day am Friday, the 
Mohammedan Sabbath, and our own Lord’s day. 
Wild Turkey Shooting in Western Cities.—The 

Cleaveland (Ohio) Herald of Oct. 20th, says ; 

Two fine wild Turkies were killed out of a flock that 
strayed into Ohio City this afternoon, So weare told. 


- 








SYRA. 
“ See fruitfal Syra stored with grass, to keep 
The bellowing oxen and the bleating sheep ; 
Her sloping hills, the mantling vines adorn, 
And her rich valleys wave with golden cnrn.” 

This delightful Island of the Grecian Archipelago, an- 
ciently known by the names of Syros and Syria, is about 
forty-five miles in circumference. Its general a rance 
is rough and hilly. Towards the North, its hills assume 
the size of mountains, steep and fantastically shaped. On 
the South, those portions which can be devoted to cultiva- 
tion, are as fertile now, as in the days of the Father of Po- 
etry, who was for many ages considered the best geograph- 
er of Greece. The red wine, its principal production, 
though much valued in Greece, is hardly sufficient to form 
an object of commerce, or be much known in distant coun- 
tries. 

On the South-East side of the island, is its capital, bear- 
ing the same naine. Love of liberty here, as in most other 
parts of Greece, induced the founders of this town to nestle 
their habitations, of dazzling whiteness, around the declivi- 
ties of a conical hill of considerable height. It is nearly 
two miles distant from the harbor. The houses are built 
with massy walls, and so precipitous is the nd 
occupy, that their flat oP 5 corel for planets bo hid Ae 
pants of the dwellings next above them. The streets are 
narrow, and resemble slippery staircases, extremely dan- 
gerous in rainy seasons. The Catholic cathedral crowns 
the summit of the hill. From the terrace of this splendid 
edifice, the scenery, irradiated by a cloudless sky, is one 
of surpassing magnificence and beauty. To the South-East 
lies the modern city, Hermoupolis, (or city of Mercury,) 
so called on account of its extensive commerce. It rises 
on the acclivities of receding hills, like an amphitheatre, 
embracing a safe and capacious harbor. Numbers of 
windmills, erected on ‘the most conspicuous eminences, 
and hundreds of vessels ef all nations, lying in parallel 
lines, as it were, within the arms of the city, to en- 
hance still more the beauty of the foreground. Beyond 
this the eye of the beholder, withuut the aid of a glass, can 
see the clustering Cyelades, spread out in all their rich and 
varied colouring. 

The inhabitants of the upper and more ancient town, ere 
nearly all Catholics. They separated themselves fromthe 
Greek or Eastern church, when the*Genvese and Venetian 
republics were at the acme of their power, and promised 
tu protect any of the Grecian islands against the common 
enemy of the Christian name, provided they would forsake 
the peculiar religious tepets of their fathers, and acknowl- 
edge the supremacy ofthe pope. Though descendants of 
Greeks, and equally o pressed by the same tyrant, they 
felt not that impulse which roused the best energies of the 
Greek nation in 1821. Promising secretly to continue 
their obedience to the Porte, they were sefe from any in: 
vasion that threatened their neighbors. Thus, this island, 
lying in the midst of a most bloody arena, when extermina« 
tion was the order of the day, became the asylum of mult?; 
tudes who survived the wreck of their homes and familes, 
Fatherless children, widows, and childless parents, there 
took refuge. The dense population which soon thronged 
this favorite island, compel merchants, from various parts 
of Greece and of other maritime nations, to seek it as their 
abode. 

Hermoupolis thus drew nutriment from the distresses 
and fears of some, and the commercial enterprise of others. 
Its population, amounting to nearly forty thousand, for the 
most part native Greeks, eclipsed the original inhabitants 
of the upper town in power and influence. Hermoupolis 
is the residence of the Nomarch, or Governor of a district, 
including many islands, who is appointed by the king of 
Greece. Ever since the commencement of the Greek re- 
volution, it has been the store-house of Russian and Egyp- 
tian grain, forthe consumption of the whole of Greece. — 
its principal street is about half a mile in length, and from 
ten to thirteen feet broad. It is paved with large and 
shapeless stones, irregularly laid. A kind of awning, made 
of canvass, suspended over the &treet, intercepts the rays 
of the sun by day, and light of the moon by night. This 
whole street, together with many others which strike off 
at right angles from ten to twenty rods in length, are filled 
with merchandize and tradesmen of every name and de- 
gree. Besides other places of public instruction, there isa 
mission school, to which is attached a printing press in ac- 
tive operation, underthe direction of the Rev. Dr. Rob: rt- 
son, a learned and indefatigable missionary of the Prot st- 
ant Episcopal church, in the United States of America.— 
At a short distance from the city is a spacious enclosure, 
with ware-houses for a quarantine ground. H«rmourolis 
contains also a hospital and several beautiful churches; a 
basino, or merchants’ exchange;and muny coffee houses. 

Varied and interesting associations, connected with a 
residence of two years in Syra, throng my memory. To 
describe some of them, would be to me a pleasure. But 
the space allotted me is expended, and I close with a feel- 
ing of gratitude fur having been permitted to Occupy it; 
and also, with a consciousness that where brevity is an ob- 
ject, there may be hazard in allowing a Greek to expatiate 
un any portion of his own dear native clime. 
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THE SILK CULTURE. 

The following passages are extracted from letters ad- 
dressed to the Committee on Agriculture, who were in- 
instructed to inquire whether any, and if any, what en- 
couragement may be give to promote the Culture of the 
Mulberry and the Sugar Beet—printed by order of Con- 
gress, April 20, 1838. : j 

Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mulberry—even admit- 
ting they will not stand our winters, which is going too far, 
except for the purpose of making astrong case. The New 
Jersey Silk Manutacturing Company have now 500 trees 
of this kind exposed in the open field, without any protec- 
tion for the second winter, of which not one tree has been 
lost, although their prospects at first were extremely un- 


romising. 
¥ The leaves grow large, frequently to the diameter of 
fourteen and sixteen inches ; and the worms eat the whole 
of the leaf, ribs and all, which they will not ordinarily do 
with the Italian. 


I commenced with the Italian White Mulberry, and have 
used also the Black and Red Mulberry; each of which 
requires good soil, no matter how rich. I found that al- 
though the worms would feed well on these, yet they were 
equally fond of the Multicaulis, which was selected for its 
jaune be f, nutricious quality, and tender fibre, which the 
worms caneat, while the fibres or ribs of the White Mul- 
berry are so lignequs as not to he edible. Eighty pounds 
of Multicaulis foliage are considered equal to one hundred 
pounds of the Italian white for feeding worms. : 

Respecting the value of an acre set with Mulberry, it de- 
pends on the price of Mulberry and the number of trees 
set therein. If the trees are set 21-2 feet apart in the 
rows, and the rows three feet apart, an acre would take 
5808 tress, which, at 25 cents each, would be worth $1,452. 
Some prefer to have the rows 4 feet apart, and 2 feet apart 
in the row ; in this case it would require 5445 trees to the 
acre.—But provided an acre of ground shall be set with 
cuttings, and the rows two feet apart, and 1 1-2 foot apart 
in the rows, 14,520 cuttings might be set in an acre, which 
cost $30 per 1,000, or 4 cents each, would amount to 
$453.60 to stock an acre. It may be understood that a 
purchaser wishing to stock an acre of ground, the trees 
ong. costings could be purchased at a less price than above 


sta! 

Taking into consideration the number of trees the most 
proper for an acre, and a reasonable price for the trees, 
the ay price for an acre of land set with Mulbevries, 
including the land, might be worth from $750 to $1,000 in- 
vestment. . 

The cultivation of an acre of Mulberry would, of itself, 
be no more than that of an acre of corn, but, inciuding 
the gathering of the leaves, feeding worms, and reeling the 
silk, need not exceed $200. The profits of an acre of 
Mulberry would depend upoa the fidelity with which the 
worms are fed, and the quantity of raw silk made trom the 
gocoons. ; 

Sume cultivators assert that an acre of ground set with 
Mulberry will, the second year, produce foliage sufficient to 
feed 1;000,000 of worms, and that number of cocoons will 
make 333 1-8 lbs of silk—[worth from 4d to 6d per lb.] 
I have no personal knowledge of one acre having been set 
apart for that purpose; but from experiments made witha 
certain number of trees, in proportion to the acre, it bas 
been asceratined that 100 lbs. of raw silk may be made 
from an acre the first year of setting out; and if the roots 
can be preserved without removal during the winter, a much 
greater quantity of foliage would be furnished, and a 

reater quantity of silk might be made the second and 
third year; so that the maximum mightbe 300 lbs. er more 
of silk:to the acre. But assuming the minimum quantity, 

(100 lbs. an acre,) it would yield the’ cultivator a greater 

rofit than from any other product from the soil. 

The value of American silk far exceeds the imported raw 
silk, not only in lustre, but strength of fibre, and the small 
comparative waste in the manufacture; and is probably 
worth 25 per cent. over the imported article of raw 
silk. 

The same cultivator informs me that, the last year, being 
a year of experiment, attended with loss of time and ex- 
pense’ which he can avoid another year, he feels confi- 
dent:that he can hereafter make raw silk at $1 50 per 
pound. 


As to the quality of the American cocoons or silks, I will 
refer you to the authority of Italian and French silk-grow- 
ers, and Enghsh manufacturers, who report to us that no 
silk»im the world will excel the American as to the quantity 
of @ilk on a: given amount of cocoons, or the superivrity of 
the: silk: in its texture. 


Lconsider the Morus Multicaulis, beyond all comparison, 
the: * most valuable” species of Mulberry known, “ taking 
intecénsideration the capability of enduring cold and frost ;”’ 
for-‘L-hold it, that wherever it can be planted where the 
season issufficiently long to ripen its wood, there is no 
danger:either from cold or frost. Like all other shrubs or 


Sisiz 


| trees, all the wood. it may 
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make. that is not ripened will be 
frosted off, where the winter be mild or severe. Butif the 
wood have sufficient time to harden before the frost sets in, 
there is no possible danger of injury. Five months growth 
of the wood, unvisited by the frost, will, I believe, place it 
out of hurm’s way. In the winter of 1836, I had 4a num- 
ber of trees which had been planted from cuttings on the 
15th of April, that remained out all that winter, (and it 
was one peculiarly trying to young trees, being distinguish- 
ed for its ulternations of heat and cold, of freezings and 
thawings;) these passed thfough the winter unscathed 

though I lost at least 70,000 one year old plant of the 
Morus Alba. : 

In going through a patch of two acres a few days since, 
whereou | grew Mulberries lust season, I discovered a num- 
bea of small trees, which, after having been taken up by 
my hands, were left on the ground, where they have re- 
mained exposed all the winter, without the least covering. 
These trees, wood and roots, were, much to my surprise, 
uninjured by the cold and frost; thus showing where the 
wood is ripened, they are in their nature indestructible. I 
mention these facts, because they eppear to me to be of a 
character calculated to throw important light upon the sub- 
ect. 

‘ ‘The “ quantity and quality of the foliage” come next in 
the order of your inquiries, and involve questions of deep 
moment, as affecting, first, the profit of the Culture; and, 
secondly, the quality of the silk. A full grown White Mul- 
berry, say of twenty years of age, will uttord foliage for 
five thousand worms ; and, as oue hundred and eight such 
trees will stand on anacre, the acre will produce foliage 
enough for five hundred and forty thousand worms. if, 
however, the acre be planted in the Morus Multicaulis, in 
the hedge form—say, the rows six feet apart, the plants 
two feet asunder in the rows—it will give us three thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty trees on an acre. Each of 
these trees, if not robbed of their limbs, and properly culti- 
vated, at the expiration of three years would yield, during 
the feeding season, fitteen pounds of foliage; making an 
aggregate of furty-four thousand four hundred and fifty 
pounds to the acre; and I think it fair toinfer that, at the 
age of four years, the average per tree would be, during 
the same time, sixteen pounds. ‘Taking these data as cor- 
rect, the acre would produce an aggregate of foliage of 
fifty-eight thousand and eigbty pounds. Now then, as fifty 
pounds of leaves will feed one thousand worms during the 
entive feeding season, so will the acreable product feed one 
million one hundred and sixty-one thousand six hundred 
worms. But if we assume one million worms as the num- 
ber that an acre is competent to sustain, (which L think is 
within the range of moderation,) we shall be able, in the 
proper place, to arrive at the profit; which seems to be 
desired by the terminating clause of the question. Before 
I proceed further, it may be proper to dismiss the inquiry 
with respect to “ quality’ of the Morus Multicaulis; and 1 
will do it inbrief phrase. I consider its foliage equal to 
that of the very beat White Italian Mulberry, will make as 
good silk as it, and better than any other variety. The 
Morus Multicaulis leaves, however, possess advantages 
over it, being nine or ten times lurger, and, consequently, 
lesseuing the expense of gathering and feeding in that ra- 
tio; which fact alone should preponderate over every other 
consideration. 





FROM THE EAST INDIES. 

An overland India despatch has brought papers and let- 
ters from Calcutta to the 18th, and from Madras to the 22d 
of July. Their contents are important. It appears that 
the existence of secret intrigues and negotiations between 
some of the native princes and the Schah of Persia had 
been discovered, and perhaps known for some time previ- 
ously by the Indian Government. They had at length as- 
sumed such a shape, and were so openly carried on, that a 
mission from the King of Nepaul had been appointed to 
proceed to the head-quarters of the Schah betore Herat, 
charged, doubtless, with the final propositions for combin- 
ed arrangements against the Indian Government, or the 
tertitories of its allies. 

The scheme being apparently ripe, the necessary steps 
were taken to counteract it, and according to authentic ad- 
vices from Lucknow the Nepaulese embassy had been ar- 
rested and their papers taken possession of. At the last 
dates from Calcutta, subsequent to thisevent, it was cur- 
rently rumored that the passes leading into Rungpoor, 
Purneah, &c., had been taken possession of by a Nepaul- 
ese force 20,000 strong. It was impossible, if the fact 
were as stated, that they could be suffered to remain in a 
position so dangerous to the contiguous possessions. The 
movements on the part of Nepaul were not, however, the 
only cause of apprehension. It is stuted that accounts had 
been received of the intention of Dost Mahomed. Khan, the 
chief of Kabul, to join the Schah of Persia with a force of 
125,000 men. 

The conditions of such an alliance were said to be the 
allotment to the Persians of Herat, and all the country 
north to Bokhara, and as far south of Herat as the territory 
of the Scind chiefs of Hyderabad. Dost Mohamed Khan, 








for his share, was to receive assistance to drive 

from Peshawer, to retake Cashmere, aad reduce all the 
country under his sway north of Cabul, as far aa the Oxus 
now possessed by the chiefs of Keraddaz, Balk, Scorpoot 
and Mynunnah. 

Thus Persia was flattered with the hope of regaining 
most of the dominions formerly added under the Nadir 
Schah, and Cabul, the country anciently under the rule of 
Timour Schah, with, in addition, the assumption ofthe re. 
gal title and appendages. : 

On the side ofthe Burmese empire appearances were 4}. 
so of a hostile character. Colonel Benson had been 
pointed’ on a special mission to Ave, on the result of whi 
the question of peace or war was considered to hang, 
although the opinion was generally entertained that war 
was almost inevitable, as the Court of Ave was notoriously 
averse to British interests and alliance, and showed no dig. 
position to grant redress for various infractions of treaties” 
The conduct of Runjeet Singh, also, during the circumstay. 
ces, was viewed with much suspicion. Some ‘eh a 
standing had taken place between him and the British mis.’ 
sion at his court, occasioned, it was said, by a request to 
al owed to march a British force through the i 
be ready for events in that quarter; failing in this, a pe 
would have to be sought through Scinde. The army of 
Runjeet Singh was known to be numerous and _ highly ‘dis-’ 
ciplined, more particularly the cavalry, trained and com: 
manded by General Allard, the French officer, who was 
lately exhibiting in Paris. 

These warlike indications in other quarters had induced 
the Rajahs of Judpoor to refuse the payment of any mor 
tribute. The Govornment of Oude on their part, however; 
were well disposed, and the Oude contingent in the neigh- 
borhood of the Nepaulese “ hill redoubtables” was said t0' 
be on the alert. 

These hostile dispositions in various parts of India’ at 
the same moment, and, as if by concert, were believed’ to’ 
have been encouraged by the knowledge ‘of the “inefficient” 
state” of the Indian army. The- Government of Caleutté” 
appears to have takenthe alarm, if not ir time, and.an order 
had been issued for the addition of 10 privates to every 
company of native infantry; one Duffadar, and 19 Sowar# 
_ Russallah, authorised for the 2d, 3d, and 4th Local 

forse, with additional Russallah to the 5th Local Horse. 
Some uneasiness was expressed at the resignation of Sir 
Perigrine Maitland, the commander-in-chief, which, how“ 
ever, had been known here for some time past, and Sif 
Jasper Nicholls, appointod to succeed him, sailed six 
weeks ago. 

The accounts in these papers from the upper province 
continued to be most deplorable. “As an «xample, it milf" 
be stated, that the cityof Agra, containing a population of 
33,000 souls, was encumbered with an influx of wrét 
panpers to the same number additional. By the last daily 
report of the police, the burials were 400, and 300 to 400 . 
each day for several days previous, or at the rate of about 
10,000 miserable victims to disease and hunger per month. 
Of those taken to the asylum 100 to 150 died within the 
24 hours. Various causes were assigned for this dreadful 
state of things ; amongst others, that the peoplé were thus’ 
reduced to starvation through the system prevalent of ma- 
king their means of subsistence contingent on a certain” 
portion of the produce raised and awarded to them, instead 
of receiving a certain amount regularly in the shape of mo-' 
ney wages. [English paper. 


PoLanD.—There seems to be no termination to the suf’? 
ferings of this brave but oppressed people. By the late ad* 
vices from Europe, it is stated that Field Marshal Paske- 
witch had received the Emperor’s orders to make the ne-" 
cessary preparations to convey to Russia fifty thousand Po” 
lish peasants, and to settle as many Rnssian peasants iti 
Poland in their stead A whole army will be employed iif 
the execution of this measure, which it is said wss ordered’ 
by the Mnscovite despot immediately after reading a repcrt” 
from General Sehypoff, which informed him that the Polisi’ 
peasants dared to murmur at the change of their nati 
costume. Nicholas, it is said, was furious on learning that" 
the peasants were so intractable, and resolved ‘at once on 
taking exemplary vengeance. In accordance with the a 
order, several hundred persons of both sexes have j 
been sent off from the southern part of the govarnment, un- 
der a military escort, to be sent to Ekaterinoslow—and it i# 
believed that they will be sent still further—to the countfy, 
of the Don Cossacks, to which place many Poles have al” 
ready been exiled. [Boston Mer. Jour.” ” 


@Scalding Hogs.—A gentleman of experience and ob” 
servation desires us to make known, for the benefit of far / 
mers, a mode practised by him of scalding hogs. 

Instead of putting cold water, or ashes, into the hot’ 
water, as generally practised, he washes the hog in cold! 
water previous to scalding it. It matters not how hot the” 
water may be with which the hog is scalded, Jet cold-water’ 
be first used in the way prescribed, the huir can be taken) 
off with ease and neatness. No need be apprebend- » 
ed of the hair becoming set, as is 
mode is not.resorted to. 





[ Yankee Farmer. 
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| the . eno arene AGRICULNURAL. . "B35 
rpoot nd at the same time sw the field with the greates t ; United States ica. 
AGRICULTURAL. alisey. Thus it is ris fevendiane of civilized came mete nie 6 PROCLAMATION. sees 
jning tries may benefit each other ; and though occasional impor- Whereas, there is too much reason to believe that citi- 
ve HINTS TO YOUNG FARMERS. } ondhoat are mene still wad are pia the Dyer caeienie, we of the United States, in disregard and — wore 
y : : : ; rejudice may have something to. do wi is. e may | ing heretofore given to them, by the Proc tion iss 
e re- DR atid for. ae a fancy that we have arrived at the highest point of perfec- by the Seuasion of the Gene Government, and by some 
of tia farm, ascribed te bad luck; and on the conteary, of tion in the invention and manufacture of all sorts of tools | of the Governors of the States, have combined’ to disturb 
re al- ine the blessi ab pion aes and implements; if so, the sooner such notions arediscard-| the peace of the dominions of a neighboring: and friendly 
a hearing the blessings, comforts and enjoyments of life, im- ed th Ae Jo : ha - ; <.. - 
bins ted to good luck—as though these things were casual, and | ‘ the better it will be for ourselves. ‘Tis true, America | nation: And whereas, information thas been given to me, 
w : d : ar . is only a newly civilized country, but for all that she can | derived from official and other sources, that many citizens 
hang did not depend upon the discreet or indiscreet conduct of : : M$ . : , a 
rs those whom they befall. oo of rt ‘yoni farmers. The able papers of Mr. | in different parts of the United States are associated, or as- 
. will-hut sean thie matt ely, _ | Buffin, which appeared some time ago in the British Far-} sociating, for the same purpose: And wheres, disturbances 
ouily ae oe Pati gued'end hed hk Gia ey ae mers’ Magazine, and address of Dr. Beekman, in our pre- | have broken out anew fn different parts of the two Catiu- 
oti through our own agency; and that we are in a great mea- sent number, need no comment. Our farmers will perceive | das: And whereas, a hostile invasion has been made by 
“alles. ease left to choose our own fortunes as faras this matter is that the sound sentiments embodied therein are worthy of | citizes of thé United States, in conjunction with Canadi- 
netan- concerned. The faithful practice of known duties with dns the oldest of civilized nations: they show an intimate ac-| ans and others, who, after forcibly seizing upon the 
be restraint upon our baser passions, seldum fail to pro duée | Taintance with the subjects of which they treat, and their | ty of their peaceful neighbors for the purpose of ng 
on good luck, while indolence, extravagance, and the lack of writings will be regarded with the veneration that ever hal- | their uslawful designs, are new in arms against the autho- 
tb, probity and good will to our Gollcsits, cine aleneet the covtele lows the memories of talented men. If, however, we | rities of Canada, in perfect disregard of their own oblign- 
o sans afbad luck. Aad eontali ough our crops may —_— have 2 sepa advance in the same ratio as man-| tions as American citizens, and of the obligations of the 
a from the exuberant b: ufactures, we must take similar measures to effect it. We | Government of their country to foreien nations. 
ee y owe ~ sae al ar mp F aateoeg he tok ob must banish prejudice, and avail ourselves of all the fo- “a therefore, I have dha it necessary and proper 
Y edi plause and sycophancy of the multitude, the pleasures | '°'5" aid that may be rm her i ye and by thus ixcreas- | to issue this proclamation, calling upon every citizen of tle 
which they afford : ‘ ing our resources, we shall simplify the operations on the | United States neither to give countenance nor encourage- 
ee | Sey grap mabe, and arent wobec tam, and soar creamed pres: = Pe ™ "| nem fend tose haved Sod te 
dubai? of conduct—from a consciousness of having performed, and ritish Farmers Magazine. | claim to the protection of their country? upon ne wi 
A i ; teed basal | : RN CE Hy | : guided or deluded persons who are engaged in them, to 
y more performing the high duties imposed upon us, to our fami Transplanting Trees.—The statement ‘n the followin ae rm : 
: lies, to society and to our God. < - ‘ | abandon projects dangerous to their own country, fatol to 
a Let us me. some instances of good and bad luck, and ach —— poring « bts a me re on oon | Chose whom they profess ” desire +4 relieve, impracticable 
“a? mslibe basineso<f she delget, 0a their palpable caines own experience. Trees of almost every kind (we will not | of execution without foreign aid, which they cannot ration- 
_—w The diligent farmer in: edieanelie’ wasbeltbutls his vouch for every evergreens) may be safely removed at any ally expect to obtain, and giving rise to imputations, how- 
: ™ “rte eels befor’ the — we ches hi , time in the year, if you give them water enough. We} ever unfounded upon the honor and good faith of their own 
dia’ at owe evihal sainnad Shh hat his f mais ® | have an Althea now growing, which was taken from the] Government: upon every officer, civil and military, and 
ved to” borers are at their appointed business, that his farm stock | carden of Mr. Jonathan Phillips, when it was broken u eicanalin dil denen ‘ 
fficient isin good condition, his implements and fences in order, | jy July, 18:35 Nid P ate ; mic, ep = gerrteres due by Ay ace 7 
ta aod his work timely and properly done, is pretty certain of + apg , : , _ | to the laws which they have assisted to enact for their own 
en enjoying a round of good Tock in all his Gedeegy ageciebide! “ A an - “ oe of removing fruit =o Lindley remarks: gover nment—by his regard for the honor and reputation of 
» order , rees cannot be removed from the nursery too soon after sail s id ne 
every He will have good cattle, good crops and good profits—and | the wood has be . . . § his country—by his love of order and respect for that s 
as if he takes care to bring up his sons in the way of their |). wood has become ripe, and the leaves fallen off; for} ered code of laws by which national intercourse is regula- 
Sowars fither, he will b ik luck with his famil y "| between this time and the winter many of them make | ted—to use every effort in his power to arrest for trial and 
Local ~O the sch fend table at the man who ae fresh roots, and be prepared to push forth their young punisliment every offender against the laws providing for 
Horse. adn ¢ hi we se epee = ai Hitca) oh bavead shoots with much more vigor in the spring.” With trees | the performance of our obligations to the other powers of 
Som Saat ned =e . 4 mn a oanaennert ; | are te be removed but a moderate distance, so that they] the world 
iw: ae . m o : 2. , 2@ " 
nd Sif his affairs entirely to the discretion and fidelity of others, co et ae b et Ob ad ae pb “for pcadic das tnd a ~“ ss aa .* engaged is “i Og 
: ; : ; ‘ ; crimin s / yhatevet m 
led sik pe > cama 1 P set mar mwrtern ~ il i ’ oe them ; biit at this time the leaves usually remain on them. | the sanstiahien te whteh Rie eye rédibied, (hte tom not 
we erences ee &P 7 be Crops tignter, ™8 1 Trees may be removed much earlier in autumn than is com- : f this G i fi 
wind cattle diminishing his fences, and buildings delapidating, l Ried. to onder th beabiir aie ind expect the interference of this Government, in any form, 
it nif’ #2 his fortune going to wreck. Who does not see in such | 04 2 Practsed, in oncer that the } nent which Lindley de- | on their behalf; but will be left, reproached by every virtu- 
hel ot ‘aman a fountain of bad luck. — may result- be wn ae leaves eee ous fellow-citizen, to be dealt with according to the policy 
Our young readers have most of them, perhaps, heard | “7 1™-® Breen state, which may De ascerrained by ¢Xamin| and justice of that Government whose dominions they 
sani of the iad luck that befel the man who n ghected ia tiand to | ing the ends of the branches, no danger is to be apprehend-| have, in defiance of the known wishes and efforts of their 
to 400" geta nailin the horse shoe ; the horse became Jame, and ulti- od. it ss lanted at this time, they P will harden their] own (iovernment, and without the shadow of justification 
f about» mately died—so that the owner lost his horse for the want woud afterwards, and throw out their fresh shoots. or excuse, nefariously invaded . ma 
th: of a mail. The same bad luck attends him who neglects bea oP ee Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, the 
enigere his fences; a rail or a board is down; the cattle get i and Hon. Hugh L. White of Tennessee.—We learn from} twenty-first day of November, in the year of our Lod 
readful destroy his crops, and he is obliged to buy bread for his | the Nashville Whig that Judge White has tendered his re-} one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, and the six- 
re thus” family. The drone, tvo, is generally late with his work— | *ignation as U. S. Senator, in consequence of ill health,| — ty-third of the Independence of the United States, 
éf me he plants and sows late—and suffers the liarvests to waste | Which would prevent his attendance in Washington for a M. VAN BUREN. 
cortéld in the field, before his crops ure gathered or housed. few weeks after Congress assembles.—Gov. Cannon de-| By the President: 
matead The diligent farmer destroys thé weeds that rob his crops clined accepting his resignation fur the present. The Whig Joun Forsytu, Secretary of State. 
fhe and the bushes thut usually cumber his grounds; he eare- | #8 the following remarks on the subject. y ——————— 
aper. fly economizes and applies his manures, destined to feed ” This pierre = the 40 of “pal Lg to oe a| An act to provide for the public security. Passed May 5, 
d is crops and keep up the fertility of the soil; and he | CoMMission which he has so long hek with credit to him- 1834. 
the suf?’ brings the best sutton of it, shoul ‘sunarelly wee and un- | 8¢/f and the almos universal satisfaction of the People of The People of the State of New York, represented in 
late ae? productive, into a productive state, by a system of ju- Tennessee, has doubtless been induced by an impression] Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 
Paske- didious draining. All these are certain precursors of that public duty demands it at his ee a , vod § 1. Any person who shall hereafter be cape il for- 
, good luck. clination to continue in the service of the State. ue Gov-| cibly entering any arsenal, armory or arsenal yard, and of 
Me Po Now mark the farmer of almost inevitable bad luck upon | 0; therefure, appreciating the feelings of this worthy] seizing, taking and carrying awey any arms or amthunition 
ants it that farm down yonder, who, although in the harvest time, and venerable servant of the People, and knowing the ge-| belonging to this State, or of entering such arsenal, armory 
oyed itt ig from home, gone to attend a petty law suit, in which he neral reluctance which would be felt by his fellow-citizens| or arsenal yard with the intention of seizing, taking and 
ordered ist party. Look st the fences, the buildings, the bushes, | t° ptt with his services, (as well as entertaining the hope| carrying away any arms or ammunition belonging to the 
i repert” thie weeds, the swamps, and the crops—at every thing. Do | that his usual strength will soon be so far restored as to en-| people of this State, shall be deemed guilty of u misde- 
, Policl’ they not all betoken luck, and speak in language not to | able him to resume his seat,) 's unwilling under present} meanor, and punished by a fine not exceeding one thousand 
ationill! be tiisunderstood, that the unfortunate master is going circumstances to accept his resignation, and we understand, | dollars, or by imprisonment in the jail of the county where 
ing that” down hill. has so advised the Judge by letter. the conviction shall be had for a time not exceeding one 
moe a’ We have seen one more suggestion, which may extend to | “It is by no means important that Judge W. should be} year, or both, in the discretion of the court before which 
abo" the fair sex. Idieness is the parent of tattle, of mischief. | Present at the opening o the session, or even for a few] such conviction shall be had. 
ae Now the men or women who attend to their own business | V¢eks thereafter, as it is not probable the important busi- 
ent, un- as they vught, have no time nor disposition officiously to in- | 8&8 of the session will be reached before the J st of January, INFORMATION WANTED, 
and it termeddle with the domestic affairs of others, they have no and the other Senator of the State will be present, inthe inte-|’ And asked at the hands of all editors in the U, States 
countty” interest in sinking the reputation of their neighbors—but | ‘im, ready to give prompt attention to the local interests of | who arg friends to their country. 
ave would rather raise them to their own level. Their habits, their cemmon constituents : but it is important that the! 1, the widow of William McCain, deceased, who was 
Jour: therefore, tend to diffuse goud luck to all around them. State should continue in her services, the talents, the stern! soldier of the Revolution, and suffered mve|: inthe strugg'e 
[Cultivator L wit and ev anasa pete rg oe “ "Na as Hueu| for I ndependence, desirous of proving my marriage, and 
on . Me oh ie ear ne pray this oe ne hes pe af-| procuring # pension from the U. States, wish to gain infor- 
; ‘ eh» airs—when men bear sway, a ng to usurp ti mecting the resid f lations, in order t 
pers REVOLVING HORSE RAKE IN ENGLAND. for the Executive, the powers and the patronage of the co- notablich | that rey te parent, snes be 
the hot _ A newly invented Horse Hay Rake has been introduced | ordinate departments of our Government, the States must] 1732, from Orange Co., N. Y., to the Wastern States, or 
in eel a ~ mow ed sesame He be of ~~ to | be firmly and honestly re resented, or our glorious Union Kentucky. My father’s name was Thomas Johns n, and 
hot the has tick edi is y-making season. implement | will fall into a consolidation five-fo'd more overshadowing| my mother’s maiden name Susan Papino; our family.con- 
d.water a light beam or stock, nine feet in length, to which are | than ever a Jefferson struggled against or a Hamilton con-| gj ’ 
attached sows af «both bef St tohinad ; & g sisted of several children. My brothers’ names were John, 
e taker} dwn tribe teeth; amuse =r — ind.  Itis ‘emplated. ‘ : _ | Benjamin and George Johnson. Should any of them, see 
rebend-— a tg my a He — _ as the in- ‘We are aware that in such times, ‘the post of honor is} this notice uvey will immediately write and state where 
hen this. hee me bo are | » the workmen in at- | the private station,’ but the People of Tennessee, in con-| they are. 
rmer. ‘ moves the handle, which turns the rake right over, | sideration of the ‘ steady and continued confidenee ’ which odi i Uni ill. pl i i 
and p $a the side which hes hitherto . pene {L> Editors in the Union will please give this twe cr 
this resen e : has hitherto beenempty. In| Judge White so gratefully acknowledges in his letter to} three insertions for the. benefit of an indigent widow who 
_ oe thevhay is deposited in little heaps throughout | the Governor, have high claims upon the experience and| has suffered much herself in the stroggle tor freedom. 
me —, = principal advantages of the implement | influence of their thrice honored Senator, if the state of CHARLOTTE McCAIN. 
it vastly economizes labor in a very busy season, ! his health will possibly admit of the sacrifice.” Warwick, Orange Co., N. Y¥., Oct. 28, 1838. 
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From the Commerciai Advertiser. 
ARRIVAL OF THE LIVERPOOL. 
TEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

It is with no ordinary pleasure that we announce the ar- 

rival of the steam ship Liverpool, Capt. Fayrer, from Liv- 
, last from Cork. 

he Liverpool took her departure on the 20th, but after 
making 950 miles, against extremely rough weather and 
high seas, sustaining, however, little damage, shefput back 
on the 26th, on account of the great consamption of coal, 
which created what appears to have been a just apprehen- 
sion that her stock might fail her if her voyage was then 
continued. The engines, it would seem, had not been 
sufficiently tried before starting. The result was that she 
put into Cork on the eighth day. 

There she remained a week, taking in full supplies, and 
started again on Tuesday, the 6th inst. She arrived off 
Fire Island yesterday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, where she re- 
mained for several hours, in consequence of the fog. Sie 
reached this city at 9 o’clock this morning, and anchored 
in the east river, a little below the wharf appropriated to 
the Great Western. 

During the first part of the voyage the wind was favora- 
ble. Qne half the original passengers left the vessel for 
Cork, among whom were Mr. John Van Buren, Mr. But- 
ler, Mr. McIntosh, of the British Legation, and Mr. F. O. 
J. Smith, of Maine. 

The passengers whom we have seen speak in the high- 
est terms of the conduct of Capt. Fayrer. Mr. Shaw, 
agent of the Transatlantic Company, was also on board, 
having embarked at Cork, in compliance with the request 
of the passengers. 

_ As soon as it was announced that the Liverpool was com- 
ing up the river, hundreds were to be seen wending their 
way to the wharves, and we doubt whether more people 
were assembled on the occasion of the arrival of the Great 
Western. The docks, with the vessels lying at them, in 
the neighborhood of Pike and Rutgers sireets, were crowd- 
ed this morning with those who were anxious to obtain a 
sight of this noble steamer. 

In external appearance the Liverpool does not differ 
much from the Great Western, with the exception that she 
has two smoke pipes, that her sides are not relieved by the 
white streak of the latter, and that she has only three 
masts. We took a hasty view of her cabin this morning, 
and have only time to 
nished. 

We are indebted to our esteemed friend B. B. Thatcher, 
Esq. for London papers to.the 4th day of November, 
inclusive. 

We are also indebted to the consignees, Messrs. Abra- 
ham Bell & Co., for Dublin papers to the 3d of November, 
and for Li ndon of the latest dates. 

_ The loss at the great fire at Liverpool is estimated at 
£120,000—the amount insured in the several offices, 
£119,500. 

Passengers by the Liverpool.—Rev. Mr. Machin, lady 
and family, of Staffordshire, and Mr. Walley, of Salop, 
England; Mr. Lang of Glasgow; Messrs. O’Maily and 
Gray, Dublin; Dr. Morrison, Belfast: Mr. Hoppe, Ham- 
burgh, Hanseatic Consul to Cuba; Mr. Falquerollis, Mex- 
ico; Messrs. Davis, Charles and Mair, New Orleans; Mr. 
Young, Mobile; Mr. Murdock, Mississippi; Mr. Norris 
and Rey. Mr. Williams, New-York ; Mr. Gage, Augusta, 
Me.; Messrs. Thatcher and Homer of Boston; E. Madi- 
son, M. Seward, W. Ames, A. I’. Louis, Jane Bate. 

Western Luminary says that the rumors of divisions 
in the Cabinet were true. That Lord Glenelg resigned, 
and his resignation was accepted; that Lord Spencer and 
the Duke of Richmond were successively offered the Colo- 
nial Secretary’s Portfolio, but both declined it; and that as 
yet no successor to Lord Glenelg had been found. 

The London Morning Herald contradicts the report that 
the Queen had written an autograph letter requesting Lord 
Durham to remain in Canada. It says there was no foun- 
dation whatever fur the report. 

The London papers state that 1,000 tons of potatoes 
had lately been shipped from the Thames for New-York. 

It has been ascertained that the steamboat Northern 
Yaeht is lost. “She was seen to sink, and it is supposed 
that all on board perished—twenty-two in number. 

It is rumored thatthe Marquis of Normandy is to be the 

rnor of Canadu. 

A terrible explosion had taken place in a coal-pit at 
Lowea, near Whitehaven, by which forty of the workmen 
were killed. Two men and two boys were blown out of 
the mouth of the pit, like bullets from a gun. Three of 
them were not killed, although severely wounded, but the 


‘fourth fell back again down the shaft, and was dashed to 


pieces. Thirty-four of the men, who were at the bottom, 

were found crushed together in a mass, horribly disfigured. 
THE STORM IN ENGLAND. 

The city of London was visited by a tremendous storm 

on the night of October 28th—the same having swept the 

whole Northern and Eastern coast of England with fearful 









violence. In lonien. rain fell without. intermission. until 


say that it is very neatly fur- | ,,1 





THE JEFFERSONIAN. 


midnight, when the wind increased to a furious gale, which 
at 2 o’clock in the morning became a hurricane, and raged 
for four hours with dreadful fury. 

Great numbers of chimnies were blown down—the leaden 
coverings of roofs were stripped off and rolled up like pa- 
per—some roofs gave way under the weight of chimnies 
falling on them—and in the outskirts of the city many small 
tenements were prostrated. Great numbers of trees were 
torn up by the roots, and Hyde Park was oompletely strew- 
ed with limbs and branches. 

The suburb villages, Putney, Highgate, Hampstead, 
Kensington, Barnes, &c., suffered severely. ‘The extent of 
the damage may be inferred from the fact that three columns 
of one of the papers are filled wlth the details. Numbers 
of persons were hurt, some very severely, but we believe 
that no lives were lost. 

On the river the damage was comparatively light, owing 
to the efficiency of the means employed for securing the 
vessels, &c. 

The hurricane was very severe all along the Eastern 
coast. 

At Sheerness houses were unroofed. At Shoreham a 
brig was driven ashore, and many vessels were seen driving 
past, with signals of distress flying, but ne assistance could 
be rendered them. At Ramsgate the American brig Grand 
Turk, bound for New Orleans, ran aground in attempting 
to make a harbor at Broadstairs, but was lightened the 
next day, and got off, little damaged. 

At day break a large vessel, dismasted and on her beam 
ends, was seen for a little while drifting past, but the force 
of the wind soon carried her out of sight. 

At Bristol the tide rose two feet above high-water mark, 
inundating the houses in the lower part of the city. A 
great number of vessels took sheiter in the river, most of 
them considerably damaged. 

On the Great Western rail-way four of the cars were 
driven along the road by the force of the wind, two of 
which did not stop until they had traversed 25 miles. 

Among the trees blown down in the storm was the fa- 
mous ‘“ Herne the Hunter’s Oak,” in Windsor Park, im- 
mortalized by Shakspeare. ‘ 

The Queen dowager arrived at Gibralter on the 14th of 
October, and was received with royal honors. She em- 
barked again on the 18th, for Malta. 

Parliament stands prorogued to the 4th of December, on 
which day 1t is supposed the houses would meet for the 
despatch of business. 

Louis Napoleon was in London staying at Fenton’s Ho- 
The packet ship Wellington arrived out on the 29th Oct. 
in 17 days. 

Lady Russell, wife of Lord John Russell, died at 
Brighton on the 2d inst. a few days after her accouchment. 

There was asavage riot at Coventry onthe night of Oct. 
29th, in which a party of twenty or thirty of the 7th Hus- 
sars and Light Dragoons were the actors. They had a 
grudge, it seems, against the police of the town, and made 
a disturbance in the street for the purpose of getting an op- 
portunity to attack them. A fight ensued, in which many 
of the pulice and several of the citizens were brutally beaten 
by the soldiers, seven of whom were arrested. The others 
succeeded in reaching their barracks, and could not after- 
wards be identified. 

The steam-ship Royal William arrived at Liverpool on 
the 5th of November. She left New-York on the 20th of 
October. 

The packet ship Sheffield was to sail on the 3d from 
Liverpool, with a number of the Liverpool’s passengers. 

The London Times of the Ist November says, “the sta- 
ple trade of Kidderminstcr wears a most promising aspect, 
several American merchants having made large purchases 
of carpets. The home trade is also good.” 

From the Cork Constitution of November 2. 
THE LIVERPOOL STEAMER. 

This vessel still remains at Cove. After her arrival on 
Monday, an express was despatched to the agent. From 
the violence of mak weather, her paddle-boxes received some 
injury, and a boat, her jib-boom, and her bulwarhs were car- 
tied away. The damage, however, was trifling, and was 
speedily repaired. She had been out ten days, and had 
consumed, we understand, little less than 400 tons of coal. 
As she had but about 170 tons remaining, there was no al- 
ternative but to turn back and run for Cove. This she did 
on the 27th. She was then in]: ng. 21 deg. 50 min., and 
lat. 46 deg. The unusual quantity of fuel consumed is at- 
tributable, we believe, to the improved principle on which 
her machinery is constructed, and to the high degree of 
pressure at which it was requisite to keep the steam in or- 
der to enable her to make head against the violence of, we 
may say, the storm, with which she had to contend during 
the whole of her progress (about 900 miles) to the west- 
ward. 

The disappointment of the passengers is, of course, con- 
siderable. fapteed of being, as they calculated, at the end 
of their voyage, they have to begin it anew; but they all 
speak in the highest terms of the conduct of the Captain.. 
The “ Queen’s messenger,” [the bearer of the despatches 


_| stroyed the furniture. They were dispersed at length 





to Lord Durham, } with three others.of the 

ed at our office a Tuesday, and by each mp - 
informed that every thing that could be done under the try- 
ing and painful emergency, was done by Capt. Fayrer. The 
same observation applies to al] the officers on board. 

Mr. Shaw, the marine manager of the Trans-Adantic 
Company, has arrived, and the Liverpool starts at five on 
Monday evening for New Vork. Mr. Shaw is the geritle. 
man who accompanied the Royal William on her first trip 
to and from New York, and he goes out with the Liver. 
pool, in order that nothing may be wanting to insure 
successful issue of the voyage. 

From the Bristol (England) Journal of Oct. 27, 

On Tuesday week, a storm of wind, with snow, sleet 
rain, made dreadful havoc in the North. At Aberdeen, 
trees and chimnies were blown down. ‘The coaches could 
with difficulty get along the road, through the cornsheaves 
which had been carried from the fields. At Bervieythe 
“slates and stones were flying like chaff,” windows were 
broken in, and grates and railings away. The 
chain bridge over the Esk, at Montross, was taken ‘by, 
current of wind, lifted up, and broken in the centre, one 
half falling into the water, the other hanging by the chains. 
Considerable damage was done to the shipping onthe 
coast, the extent of which is not yet ascertuineds: The 
gale is said to have been the most violent with which-the 
Northern coast has been visited for many yeers. 

It is generally thought in the militery circles that our 
forces in America will be increased, by establishing provin- 
cial battallions to be raised in Canada, and to be com- 
manded by old officers taken from the half pay list. 

Placards were yesterday posted up in the ower and on 
Towerhill, for “ petty officers and able-bodied seamen to 
serve in the Navy, onboard vessels from 10 to 120 guns, 

Bristol Institution.—The fame of the poet Montgome- 
ry has drawn together a large and respectable audience. at 
each of his lectures on the British poets during the week. 
The lectures exhibit in their composition much care, pre 
found thought, and candid criticism; and we believe, ‘as 
strictures on the poets, have given universal satisfaction. 
The course will conclude next week by a glance at the-wri- 
tings of Scott, Byron, and Coleridge ; and of Wordsworth, 


gE F 


Southey, Moore, Rogers, and Campbell, the principal liv- 


ing poets. 
FRANCE. 

The King visited the opera—and was not shot at. Count 
Durosnel has been despatched to Lisbon, to officiate as the 
King’s proxy at the baptism of the princeor princess whose 
birth was daily expected. Railroad shares have a 
in value, because the expenses of construction are fo » 
be much greater than the estimates. 

SPAIN. 

Despatches from General Van Halen, commander of the 
Queen’s troops, state that on the 18th of October, he com- 
pelled Cabrera to raise the siege of Caspe, and retire to 
Maella. 

General Palafox had at last prevailed on the Government 
of Spain to establish a hospital for invalid soldiers, and to 
appropriate to that object the two convents of Alocha and 
San Geronimo. 


GERMANY. pein 
The King of Wurtemburgh has reli ished t 
tion of cateiane a general amnesty for political offences, but 


the penalties incurred for practices styled treasunable, by 
a oe number of persons outed in fortreases, have been 
commuted or mitigated by his orders. : 

At Cologne, on the 27th of October, severe disturbances 
took place. It was said that the curate of the parish sf 
St. Ursula had been arrested on account of a sermon which 
he had preached, and that the dean had given orders fer 
his arrest. oS 

A great crowd gathered about the dean sresidence, broke 
the windows with paving stones, and attempted to 
the dvors, but not being able, entered the windows and 


troops , 


y 





An Elopement.—The Boston Advocate says; “ A 
lady, the daughter of the Hon. -, of Lynnfield, 
her father’s house a few days since, in rather @ 81 
manner. Miss N— went, as she stated, to attend her 
friends in Danvers. After some days, as she did not 
turn, inquiry was made, but nothing could be learned cot 
Setding We. Soon, however, a letter was received fron 
ber dated at New York, in which she wrote that she we 
married to a young Scotchman, who had been her fathers 
hired man, for some two or three years—and that they 
were then on their way to the West. ‘The affair ‘bas occt 
sioned no small excitement in the little silloge-<hne as the 
young man had a few hundred dollars in his possession, 
and is a good farmer, and of a good character, we have 
doubt they will“ drive a good business” at the West. Mr 
ny a worse runaway match bas happened.” 8 
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is published every Saturday morning, at No. 71 State-st., 
by James Henry, Bookseller and Stationer, for the p 
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